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Crawford, Ruth M., 366; Cronin, Delight, 43; 
Crouch, Mr., 137; Crowley, P. E., 26; Crun 
Annabel, 379; Cue, Ethel, 100; Cummings, 
Leola, 43; Cuneen, Celia, 447; Dalai Lama of 
Tibet, 460; Day, Alta J., 460; De Baerdemack- 
er, A. J., 267; Delgueil, M., 72, 267; Dempe- 
wolf, Verena, 43; Des Jardins, B. M., 137; 
Dever, Jeanne = 81; Dewsnup, E. R., 56; 
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Donovan, J. 1 .. 98; Dore, Herbert E., 98,100; 
Dorman, Nell, “82; Drain. William, 73; Drobnis, 
George J., 90; Drska, Stephen, 73; Duclaux, 
Marius, 71; Dudley, Arthur, 156, 158; Duff, 
A., 57; Duployé, Emile, 459; Dupraw, 
fartin J.. 9, 90; Durer, Albrecht, 168; 
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Eckener, Dr. Hugo, 459; Edgecomb, Horace 
A., 98; Edmunds, Muriel, 73; Egan, Edward 
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909; Fahnestock, G. D., 4; Farber, Ethel, 81; 
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20, 100; Gillian, Edward, 73; Gingell, Georgie 
Gregg, 56; Giorgi, Isa, 7; Goddard, Sara, 82: 
Golding, Florence Evans, 465; Goldman. Al- 
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Maida Gregg 
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CJC 
T is with feelings of profound sorrow that Mrs. Grege was intense lover of travel 
we announce the passing away of Mrs. and she and Mr. Gr had visited all the 

John Robert Gregg on Thursday, the important countries 91 .':e world 


twenty-eighth of June, after a brief illness 
While visiting Liverpool with Mr. Gregg in 
May, Mrs contracted a severe cold 
which developed into pleurisy and finally into 
She was brought to her London 
days after being taken ill, but 
was unable to 


Gregg 


pneumonia. 
home a few 
though making a brave fight 
combat the effecis of the malady 

Our readers will join with us in extending 
to Mr. Gregg the most heartfelt sympathy in 
the great bereavement he has suffered 

To a very large number of our readers 
Mrs. Gregg’s death will mean an irreparable 
personal loss. Her great zifts of understand- 
ing friendship, human and her 
keenly alert mind, charm of manner, and in- 
teresting personality made for her a host of 
friends on both sides of the Atlantic She 
instantly won the esteem and affection of all 
with whom she came in contact. To know her 
was to love her. 

Her enthusiasm and art, 
and particularly of literature and the drama, 
gave her a wide acquaintance among members 
of these professions. She was extremely fond 
of meeting and taiking with peop'e engaged 
im creative intellectual effort. and her home 
was a frequent gathering place for other lovers 
of the drama, art, and literature 

Mrs. Gregg was especially interested in 
women’s clubs and organizations of various 
kinds both at home and in England. She was 
a member of The Twelfth Night Club and 
The National Arts Club of New York and, 
among others, The Lyceum, Forum, and 
American Women’s Club of London. 


sympathy, 


appreciation of 


But the chief of ai! Mis. Gregg’s interests 
was the lifework of Mr. (iregg himself 

Speaking at the banquet which celebrated 
the Fortieth Birthday oi Gregg Shorthand, 
held in Liverpool on the twenty-eighth of May, 
Miss E. R. Conway, C.B.E., M.A., J.P , former: 
president of the National Union of | eacher 
said : 

“As a woman 
about Mrs. 
who th:nks that m 
he has a woman either behind 
him. I always say when [| 
about married me... It generaly pleases the 
wife, and it always pleases the husband. My: 
Gregg is one of the women who would always 
be beside her husband, she would not be behind 
him. Her mental alertness, her wonderful 
powers of expression, her kindly sympathy 
and her interesting and dominant personality 
make her a very ig factor in whichever society 
she moves. | have had the pleasure of meeting 
her, and I an ry anxious to meet her again 
and very mu l: sappointed that she is not with 
us tonight. | much 
disappointed 


| want to say a special word 


Gregg. 1 am one of the peopl 
man does very much unless 
him of 


am talking 


beside 


this 


int sure she also is very 
lout the messages which she will 
receive and all in this wonderiu! 
gathering, will, | am sure, help her toward 
that recovery which we all hope is very near 

And in response Mr 

‘A very kindly reference has been made by 
Miss Conway and others to Mrs. Gregg. | 
am very sorry that she is not able to be here 
this evening. She had a very bad cold when 
she arrived here. It has developed into pleu 
risy, and she ts very ill tonight. I gladly and 


irom one 


Gregg said 
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gratefully acknowledge that I owe much of 
whatever success I have had to her. She has 
been beside me—not behind me—for the last 
twenty-nine years, and has been what they 
would call in America my mascot. We were 
married on expectations, not substantialities. 
She believed then that I was a crank on this 
subject of shorthand, and I think was very 
dubious about it all; but from the moment 
we married success seemed to come my way. 
I attribute that very largely to her wise coun- 
sels, her sympathy in good times and bad times, 
and to her admonitions. It is a pleasure to me 
to pay that public tribute to her, although I do 
not suppose I should dare do so if she were 
present.” 

Mr. Gregg’s tribute to the part Mrs. Gregg 
played in his success brings to mind the im- 
portant factor she was in his early struggles 
in securing a foothold for his system. 

At one time she conducted a department in 
The Gregg Writer under the title of “The 
Quotation Shop” and assisted in editing the 
magazine. 

She took a tremendous interest in teachers’ 
associations, in teachers themselves as indi- 
viduals, and was always to be seen beside 
Mr. Gregg at the conventions of teachers. 
Mrs. Gregg was able to see the essentials in 
any discussion with crystal clearness and was 
gifted with extraordinary powers of expres- 
sion. She possessed a rich contralto voice that 
rang with sincerity, and as a consequence she 
was always a welcome and appreciated speaker 
at any meeting. The charm of her personality 
and her popularity were no more clearly illus- 
trated than in her election to the first vice- 
presidency of The National Commercial 
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Teachers’ Federation—the first woman to be 
honored by an office in the Federation—at a 
time when Mr. Gregg’s system of shorthand 
was only beginning to be known. 

Mrs. Gregg’s funeral was held in New York 
City, Thursday, July 12, in the Church of 
the Transfiguration, East Twenty-ninth Street, 
and was attended by several hundred friends, 
including many prominent in the world of 
letters, art, and the drama and members of 
The National Arts Club and The Twelfth 
Night Club. The beautiful Episcopal service, 
in compliance with Mrs. Gregg’s wish, was 
similar to that for O. Henry, a friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gregg’s, who was buried from the 
same church June 7, 1910. The choir sang 
“Crossing the Bar,” “Abide with Me,” and 
“Peace, Perfect Peace,” which were the same 
as were sung at O. Henry’s funeral. The Rev. 
Dr. J. A. Randolph Ray, rector of the church, 
assisted by the Rev. W. Harold Weigle, chap- 
lain of the Episcopal Actors’ Guild, officiated. 
Burial was at Woodlawn Cemetery. 

The honorary pall bearers were Rupert P. 
SoRelle, Hubert A. Hagar, A. A. Bowle, 
John V. Thompson, W. Greeley Hoyt, Edwin 
D. Stillman, Harry Rittenberg, Jesse E. Holm, 
G. D. Fahnestock, Walter F. Nenneman, and 
Harry C. Spillman. 

Mrs. Gregg was born in Louisiana, Missouri, 
in 1870, and she and Mr. Gregg were married 
in 1899, at Hannibal, Missouri, at the home 
of her mother, Mrs. Hugh J. Wasson. 

“Crossing the Bar,” which we give here, 
was one of Mrs. Gregg’s favorite poems. It 
appealed to her as expressive of the courage 
and the spirit with which we should face the 
great adventure. 


CROSSING the BAR 


By Alfred Tennyson 


unset and evening star, 


And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 


When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 


Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 


And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 


When I embark; 


For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

1 hope te see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
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Premier Benito Mussolini Accepts 


“Stenografia Gregg’ 


oO 


HEN the new Italian adaptation of 
W érece Shorthand was comp'eted and 
the de lure edition dedicated to His 
Excellency the Head of the Italian Govern 
ment was ready, it happened that the new 
talian liner, Conte Grande, was making her 
maiden voyage. On board was Miss Helen F. 
Lamb, who agreed to do the honors oi present- 
ing thi: work to Premier Benito Mussolini 
rhe book was sent with the hope that in 
its sphere it may help strengthen the cultural 
and commercial ties between the two peoples. 
Bearing the signatures of the author, John 
Robert Gregg, the adapter, Frank Aldworth, 
and the writer of the shorthand plates, Miss 
Isa Giorgi, the book was graciously received 
by Il Duce 
The New York Sun, July 23, told the story 
of this interesting presentation in the follow- 
ing words: 
“I was greeted by a man with a mobile and 
charming smile, not with the set, stern face 
I had looked for,” said Miss Lamb. “His big, 


4 


brown eves lighted amazed to 
find that he was \ d the con 
ditions of educati ) Italy but in 
the United Sia 

In order to se with Mus 
solini she carri« ntroduction from 
the Italian Amba n Washington and 
also a letter introducing her to American 
Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher in Rome 

Her were sent to the 
Premier with the statement that she desired 
to presen’ him with a book adapted as a text 
book in Italian 
This was bound in hand-tooled leather in th: 
talian national colors and contained a special 
dedication to the Premier. 

“My reception,” says Miss Lamb, “was most 
gracious. He rose from the low flat desk 
behind which he was seated, came around and 
shook hands quite in American democratic 
fashion. 

“At once, in English, he asked for the book 
I was bringing. Then he inquired whether |, 


credentials Italian 


shorthand for the languay 
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as a teacher, considered the system of short- 
hand it represented a good one. 

“I replied that I used it in my own school 
in the United States. He appeared much de- 
lighted on being told that the book had been 
made especially for him. I said: ‘It is the 
only one of its kind and was made for the 
one and only Mussolini.’ It was then that he 
laughed and his eyes shone. He asked me if 
I had been in Italy before and what my im- 
pressions had been as I traveled over the 
country. 

“When I said that it seemed to me he had 
energized the whole natioh and made it busy 
and prosperous, he asked, ‘Will you tell that 
to your country- 
men?’” 

It was here 
that the slender 
American wom 
an, in her quiet 
and tactful man- 
ner, gave the 
Big Man of 
Italy a sugges- 
tion for domes- 
tic policy. She 
just told him a 
thing or two, 
and it would not 
be surprising if 
thousands of 
black-eyed Ital 
ian girls, in the 
next few years, 
will have reason 
to thank her for 
good jobs. 

The visitor 
from Brooklyn 
had already dis- 
covered that the 
stenographer girl in Italy isn’t having any- 
thing like the opportunity her American sisters 
have. Young people in Italy about to enter 
college learn stenography in order to be able 
to take class notes. But there are few stenog- 
raphers in Italian business offices. 

Miss Lamb had visited the Government 
schools and the few private business schools, 
so she knew her facts. She feels that Italian 
girls should be given an opportunity to get in 
step with girls engaged in business in other 
countries. 

She expressed this conviction to I! Duce 
and she added, “Now that Italy is growing 
so big and prosperous, she will need many, 
many more stenographers.” And Mussolini 
laughed again:and again his eyes shone as he 
looked at the gift that had just been given him. 

Miss Lamb comments on the absence of 


Il Duce Smiles on—a 
Premier Benito Mussolini in bis study in Chigi Palace 
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beggars in Italy. “Tourists do not need to 
dread them,” she says, “because there are no 
more of them, even in Naples, than one sees 
in our own New York. Italy is getting to be 
clean, too. Mussolini himself is seeing to it 
that Italy shall no longer be referred to as 
being less clean than other countries. He 
sent word to Naples that if the people of tha 
city did not clean it up, he himself would come 
over to attend to it.” 

Miss Lamb is a daughter of Maine and a 
graduate of Colby College. Her early teach- 
ing work was done in New England high 
schools, where she tried to make Latin and 
Greek understandable to students. Later sh« 

taught business 
courses, and fi- 
nally went into 
business for 
herself 
To take up 
the story where 
the Sun leaves 
us, she began in 
1914 with a cap 
ital of $500 plus 
her experience 
and a knack of 
making things 
run smoothly 
Today, Miss 
Lamb is presi 
dent of an ex 
panding busi- 
ness, owns the 
building in 
which the busi- 
ness is carried 
fine cor- 
ner site whose 
valuation runs 
to six figures— 
and has just returned from the European tour 
during which she was received by the strong 
man of Italy, I! Duce himself. 

That is an epitome of outstanding facts in 
the life of Miss Helen Frances Lamb, of 
Brooklyn, member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and of the Business and Professional 
Club of that Borough 

Miss Lamb is not only a successful business 
woman—her friends refer to her as an edu- 
cator, and probably the 650 young people who 
study in her classrooms each year, clicking 
out speed on numberless typewriters or carry- 
ing on intensively the various activities of a 
carefully organized commercial school, will 
agree in this judgment. It was for this reason 
that she was delegated on her recent trip to 
Europe, to make the book presentation to 
Il Duce. 


Some interesting items from Italian shorthand magazines will 
be included in “Shorthand in Other Lands” in our October issue. 
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Jhe ‘PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by C. WARREN KEAN 
High School of Commerce, New York City 


Introducing a New “Trainer” 


REETINGS! A different voice is going 
(s into the shorthand “mike” to be broad- 

cast to the great Steno audience through- 
out all parts of the world—a voice that per- 
haps you have never heard before. However, 
it is hoped that it will receive such a favorable 
reception that you will want to “tune in” each 
month on the subsequent talks, which I trust 
will contain some worth-while suggestions that 
may contribute toward making your steno- 
graphic career a most brilliant success. 

When I think of my vast audience and how 
careful I must be lest I say something incor- 
rect or misleading, I hesitate to continue, but 
since I have agreed to appear “on the air” 
for ten “performances” I shall have to trust 
to your generosity in being charitable and to 
your goodness in offering helpful criticisms. 
With such support I shall feel encouraged to 
proceed and try to fulfill my contract. 

I may repeat what has already been said a 
number of times, but if I can say it in a dif- 
ferent way, thereby giving you a new viewpoint 
and thus help you with some of your diffi- 
culties, I shall have met with at least some 
measure of success 


Have an Objective 


A few years ago, in one of my beginning 
shorthand classes, a boy in one of the front 
seats looked up into my face and said: 

“Mr. Kean, how fast do you have to write 
to become a court reporter?” 

The name of the boy ?—that boy was Martin 
J. Dupraw. 

At the time I may have thought the question 
was prompted by idle curiosity. 

Now I believe that early in his shorthand 
career, Mr. Dupraw, present Champion Short- 
hand Writer of the World, must have had in 
mind a definite objective. This purpose must 
be accompanied with a determination to suc- 
ceed—and that means good hard work, perse- 
verance, self-sacrifice, doing a little more than 
is required, giving the best that is in you. 


You may not aspire to be a World Champion 
or even a court reporter, but you may hope to 
become a private secretary or just a first-class 
stenographer. Whatever may be your ambi- 
tion, success is yours if you are willing to pay 
the price. 


Proper Materials 
“A workman is known by his chips.” Good 
chips are made with good tools in prime con 
dition handled by a skillful artisan. 

Do not be satisfied with any kind of note- 
book. The paper should be of the best quality 
obtainable. It should be smooth, so as to 
offer the least resistance to the writing in- 
strument. 

Be particular about the nib of your pen. 
It must not be too flexible, neither too rigid 
Get one suited to your writing pressure. By 
all means use a pen from the beginning. If 
you use a pencil, select one that has a good 
smooth lead, not too soft nor too hard. Keep 
a pencil for your shorthand work only, and 
keep it in proper condition, always. Have your 
teacher recommend a pen or pencil best suited 
to your needs. 


Charaéter of Outlines 


Remember at the very beginning that your 
outlines must be written, not drawn. You are 
learning to be shorthand writers. This applies 
to every stroke that you make. At first you 
will be so anxious to make a good outline or 
a good character that you will probably draw 
it. Have in mind what you want to do, then 
do it quickly, repeating the process until you 
get a good form, perhaps one good one in 
ten trials. This is why you will be asked to 
write an outline a number of times in your 
practice work. Don't be discouraged if your 
first efforts are not satisfactory, but do not 
draw. 

Now what are some of the characteristics 
of a good outline? 
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First, the strokes must be firm. Straight 
strokes must be straight—not broken, not 
curved. Curved strokes must not be irregular 
with flat sides or angles in them. They must 
be as regular as the arc in any part of the 
circumference of a circle. 

Second, your strokes should produce fine, 
light, grey lines. Heavy, black lines are an 
indication of too much hand pressure, wiich 
retards speed in execution. 

Third, your final stroke should always be a 
vanishing line, one that seems to fade away. 
It will have a sharp point 

Fourth, take advantage of every opportunity 
to round off an angle, thus avoiding a stop and 
start. This means speed for you. This can be 
very nicely done between downward characters 
and straight upward characters, as in the word 
1 cached. 

Fifth, be careful of your proportions. Make 
rs for r’s and I's for I's. Make your large 
circles large and your small circles small, so 
small no one can make them smaller. Prac 
tice combinations like rl, kg, mt, nd, kd, eic., 
then practice them with an intervening vowel 

Finally, if in executing an outline you will 
emphasize in your mind the final stroke, you 
will find it helpful. 

Now, are your strokes cm and light, do 
your final strokes have tapering points, are 
your angles roun‘ed, are your proportions 
good, have you caccuted the entire outline 
without the least hesitation?—then it must be 
a good outline 


Quick Execution without Hesitasion 


This is a good slogan to adopt throughout 
all of your shorthand career. It is the key 
to rapid shorthand writing. Keep it ever be- 
fore your mind, and it will always be urging 
you forward. 

If I should dictate a series of numerals— 
5, 7, 2, 4, 8 8, 9, etc-—you could write them 
very rapidly because it would take so little 
mental effort to get your pictures formed 
If the letters of the alphabet, a, w, u, m, s, ¢, 
etc., were dictated, you could also write them 
very readily, for the same reason. If you 
should attempt a series of two-letter words, 
as, to, if, we, in, go, us, you could write them 
just as readily, but not so rapidly, as more 
strokes are required. Just as freely and un- 
hesitatingly must you execute all your short- 
hand outlines. 

In writing the numerals 4 and 5, your speed 
was retarded a little because it was necessary 
to lift the pen to complete the characters. 
Therefore, avoid pen-lifts. The letters w, u, 
and m, retarded your speed because of the 
angles. Therefore, learn to execute your 
angles quickly, without a stop if possible. In 
writing the words, you very quickly passed 
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from one to the next without any lost motion 
This same principle must be observed in 
your shorthand work 

In writing an outline, do not touch pen to 
the paper until you have it clearly in mind, 
then dash it off at lightning speed. The first 
attempt may not be satisfactory, but keep at 
it until the majority meet the required stand 


ards 


Lesson One 


INE consonants, six vowels, four rules, 

twelve wordsigns--all of whch by con 
centrated application could be learned in fifteen 
minutes, but it will take you a weck to master 
this lesson. Why? Because you must get so 
familiar with these new characters and thes« 
new principles that you can recall them on an 


instant’s notice. This takes time 


The Nine Consonants 


The consonants are all forward characters, 
arranged in pairs. Get a good mental picture 
of them as they appear in your text. Always 
think of them in this order. Practice them, 
observing what I have said about the character 
of your strokes. Don't draw them. You will 
not have mastered them until you can write 
the characters for m, ft, g, r, k, etc., just as 
readily as you can write the numerals, 4, 5, 
9, 8, etc. 


The Six Vowels 


Get a mental picture of the characters rep 
resenting the vowel sounds with their accom 
panying key-words as they are arranged in 
your text. Always think of them in the same 
order. The key-word will help you select the 
vowel sound in other words. If you have dif 
ficulty in discriminating between the various 
sounds, ask your teacher to give you a little 
individual drill. 


The Four Rules for Jomming Carcles 


Clearly understand the rules for joining the 
circles. Do not go away from your first recita 
tion with any doubt in your mind. 

Circles naturally fall toward the hollow of 
the curve to which they are joined. The natu 
ral way is the easy way. The easy way is the 
correct way. 

Getting the circle on the back of the first 
curve will be the most troublesome. Practice 
the joining until it becomes a habit. 

On the underside of straight strokes, will 
take care of “clockwise,” and never in the 
corner, will take care of “outside of angles.” 
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Lesson I Lesson 2 


Words Word 
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By an “angle” is meant that point where a 
full stop is required in the joining of the two 
characters. 

Here is a little class yell, which may be 
helpful: 


Inside of angles 
Outside of curves 
Straight lines forward 
Back of the first. 


Studying the General Exercise 


Now for the application of these rules. Look 
at the General Exercise in your Manual. Note 
the longhand word, the letters and sounds to 
be represented, and determine why the circle 
takes its position. In other words, analyze 
your outlines. 

First, covering everything except the 
outlines, spell out the characters and see if 
you can name the word represented, making a 
mental note of the principle governing the 
joining of the circle. Next, with everything 
except the outlines covered, go down the col- 
umn and see if you can transcribe each outline 
correctly. Lastly, see if you can transcribe 
them rhythmicly, keeping time by tapping with 
your foot or a pencil. 

Write each outline many times, not so much 
to learn what to write as to learn how to write 
it, being careful to observe good proportions 
and to write without hesitation. 


Memorize the Wordsigns and Phrases 


Your wordsigns must be thoroughly memo- 
rized. It is not enough to know what char- 
acters represent the wordsigns, you must be 
able to write them in any order without any 
hesitation. 

Your phrases must be mastered in the same 
manner. You must be able to write them 
just as readily as you would write in longhand 
a series of two-letter words. 


Lesson Two 


EVEN new consonants, all downward char- 

acters, and twenty-five wordsigns. Try for 
a uniform slant in practicing these characters, 
observing this also in writing your outlines. 
Note the joining of fr and fl, and be careful 
that you get the proper slant to the f, not 
backhand. 

The base of the first consonant goes on the 
line of writing. This is to give a balance to 
the appearance of your shorthand script just 
as in longhand. 

A group of combinations which merits your 
attention is found in such words as cash, cage, 
catch, shell, jail, chilly. Here the angle is 
avoided and the uniform motion is preserved 
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Both of these contribute to speed. Such com 
binations as found in cap, cab, pan, battle, are 
troublesome. Give them particular attention. 


Repeat the Fir Program 


Follow the suggestions given under Lesson 
One. Analyze the outlines in the text. Apply 
the rule for the joining of the circle. Covering 
everything except the shorthand outlines, see 
how readily you can recognize the outline. 


Lesson Three 


HIS is your easiest lesson. Nothing to 

learn but three new vowels and twenty-one 
new wordsigns. No troublesome joining of 
vowels in this lesson. 


The “Sound's the Thing’’ Here 


You must get each one of the vowel sounds 
definitely in mind so that you will not con- 
fuse it with the circle vowels. Remember 
you cannot go by the letter representing the 
vowel, but you must go by the sound alone. 


Avoiding Angles 


Here again, to avoid angles, we notice that 
the combinations ot and od are written with- 
out a break when following horizontal and 
upward strokes (First Lesson consonants), 
when standing alone, or when at the beginning 
of words. Rule 20 calls to our attention that 
the o-hook is placed on its side before n, m, 
r, l, except when preceded by a downward 
character. This same principle in a measure 
applies to & and g as well. So we note that 
the o-hook can be joined without an angle 
before all the strokes of Lesson One. 


Lesson Four 


HREE new vowels. Now unless you have 

a good ear for sounds and a good memory 
for signs, you are apt to experience a little 
difficulty in deciding whether you should use 
an o-hook or an oo-hook. You have learned 
twelve distinct vowel sounds and the char- 
acters that represent them. Now you must 
train yourself to recognize these sounds quick- 
ly in the words you hear. 


A Memory Aid 


Let me suggest a little sentence which may 
help you to recognize your hook vowels 
quickly: “John Paul Jones, tuck your foot in 
your boot.” 
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Another little device may also be helpful 
with all your vowels. In your mind, arrange 
them in four columns thus: 

3 
é 
é aw 
a e 0 
then when you hear a word, try to decide 
quickly from which column you will select 
the character to represent the vowel. 


Eliminating More Angles 


Observe that the combinations up, ub, uf, 
and uv can be written without angles after 
k and a, and after downstrokes. 

Observe that when the oo-hook is followed 
by a downstroke the combination can be written 
without an angle after & and g and downward 
characters. Also, according to Rule 22, the 
oo-hook is placed on its side after m and m, 
and also after & and g when followed by 
r and I. 


Lesson Five 


WO new consonants s and th. This is a 

most important lesson and it adds hundreds 
of words to your writing vocabulary, for s 
plays such an important part in the construc- 
tion of words. Two forms for each character 
are given so as to preserve uniform movement 
in writing an outline, thereby saving time and 
gaining speed for the writer. 


Some “Tips on S-Combinations 


It will pay you well to practice the joining 
of the terminal s to the various characters. 
You will notice that in the joining of s to the 
straight downward characters if it partakes of 
the form of us it will result in a faster joining 
and will not be confusing in the least. 

In the s/ joining, which is quite frequent, 
make it as you would write a small capital E£, 
and in ks and gs make it as you would write 
a small 3, and just as readily. Remember 
there is no time for delay at angles if you 
would be speedy. 


Test Your Understanding of the Principles 


Analyze the words in the General Exercise 
and see if you can determine the principle 
illustrated by each of the outlines. 


Lesson Six 


OUR diphthongs (dif not dip) and special 
vowel combinations. Try to fix in mind 
what two vowels are blended for each of the 
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diphthongs, then there will be less tendency 
to confuse « with oi. Add this to the four 
columns of vowels, making: five in all, and 
you will have the complete vowel structure 
of the system. The combinations ia, ia, and 
éa are not so important, but you must be 
familiar with them in case you need them. 


Diphthongs and Vowel Combinations Complete 
Basic Principles 


With the completion of this lesson you have 
learned all the basic principles of the system 
You can now write any word in the English 
language. but I fear you would not be able 
to take dictation very rapidly. However, if 
you have mastered these six lessons, you should 
have a pretty, firm foundation. 


Don't Condone “Stumblings” 


Remember, you have not learned your word- 
signs and phrases sufficiently well until you 
can write them without the least hesitation. 

From now on you are going to learn how 
to put more of the “short” in shorthand. But 
before we do this, you had better take an in- 
ventory of the first six lessons and find out 
where the weak spots are. The shorthand 
plates given in connection with this article 
will afford you an excellent opportunity. 


Suggestions to be Followed in 
Using the Plates 


RITE out in columns the transcription 

of the words given in each plate; also 
write out the transcription of the sentences. 
Now write your words and sentences in short- 
hand without referring to the plates ; then com- 
pare your outlines with those in the plates and 
check your mistakes. This is not all—you 
must know what principle you have violated. 


Check Up Your Style 


Now as to your style of writing. It should 
have improved greatly by this time. Rule 
columns of the same width as those given in 
the plates and see if you can get the same 
number of outlines on the line of writing. 

Criticise the outlines in the plates. See if 
the strokes are light, firm strokes. Are the 
proportions good? Are the curves uniform? 
Are the finishing strokes tapering? Are the 
angles rounded where possible? Is the slant 
uniform? Have the outlines been drawn or 
written? 

Now give your own work just as critical an 
examination. 
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Reproduction of shorthand Photoradiogram greeting. Transiation: 
ge Hote! Liverpool 
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A radio photograph of a greeting 


tion of New York City and vicinity 


extends sincere congratulations and best wishes to you on the occasion of 
your conference commemorating the 40th anniversary ef Gregg shorthand. 
ALEXANDER 6. MASGELL, 


President. 
Education of New York, who address 





written in shorthand was tr 
recently to a conference of educators 
Yand shorthand experts attending. a 
banquet in Liverpool. This was the 
first time that a message in shorthand 
had ever been transmitted by Photo- 
radio, and according to engineers 
opens up new possibilities, for con- 
densing lengthy messages and «tate 
ments into smaller spaces with a con- 
sequent reduction in cost of the pic- 
ture transmitted. 

The text of the message, not in- 
cluding the date, numbered forty one 
words of which only the address and 
signature were written in longhand, 
with the remaining 32 words in short- 
hand. The sender was Alexander 8. 
Massell, president of the Commercial 


wmdde” upg of he iter 





A Novel 


HE above news item appeared in over a 

thousand newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. It shows another use to which shorthand 
is put. It is indeed interesting to know that 
Gregg was the first shorthand to be used in 
Radio-photography. It was Mr. Alexander S. 
Massell, principal of the Central Commercial 
Continuation School of New York City, who 
took this unique way of oonveying to the 
National Gregg Association of Great Britain 
a message of good will from the Commercial 
Education Association of New York and 





eda age of greeting in this form 
to the banquet held by the Nationa! 
Gregs Asseciation at the Exchange 
Hotel, Liverpool, England. John Rob 
ert Gregg, the only living author of 
the shorthand method bearing his 
name, was & guest of honor at the 
banquet, which commemorated th¢ 
fortieth anniversary of the use of 
Gregg shorthand. 

The message, was photographed, 
and the negative placed on a glass 
cylinder of the Photoradio transmitter 
located at the New York offices of 
the Radio Corporation of America 


It was then flashed across the 3,000 | 


intervening miles of ocean to London 
and from there delivered to the ban- 
quet hal! of the Exchange Hotel 
~The pre ca 7" 


Greeting 


Vicinity, on the occasion of the fortieth an- 
niversary of the publication of the system. 











WRTWOBAK GREGS 

ASSOC\ ATION 
SECHANGE MOTEL 
uve: OV- Ene. 


This message was photographed and the 
negative placed on a glass cylinder of the 
photo-radio transmitter located at the New 


York office of the Radio Corporation of 
America. It was then transferred into radio 
waves and instantaneously registered across 
the intervening 3,000 miles in England. Picked 
up, it was turned again into light rays and 
delivered the same as it left the shores of 
America. 
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Have You An Ambition? 
How You Can Prove It In The Stenographers’ 
0.G. A. Contest Now Opening 
Explained by Florence E. Ulrich 


Editor, Art and Credentials Department 


REAL ambition I mean—a goal, a 
my definite aim in life? That may 

sound like a singular question to 
ask and expect any other than an affirmative 
answer, but, whether we like it or not, the fact 
is that the only reason why more people do 
not arrive some place is that they shuffle along 
with no place in particular to go—chasing their 
heels around in a circle until the rut has been 
worn so deep that they could not get out of 
it if they wanted to, which, the chances are, 
they don’t! 

I have seen folks like that gaze apathetically 
at an industrious man or woman speeding 
steadily toward his goal, heave a long pitying 
sigh and wonder why we were not al] provided 
with coaches de luxe in our journey through 
life! “Because it is so beastly hot and un 
comfortable in the engineer’s cabin, don’t you 
know!” They would smile, too, in commiser 
ation at the fellow shouldering his way through 
the brambles, look indifferently about, and 
turn to pluck a few berries within easy reach 
just under the fence. It is obvious that if we 
are content to eat the “nubbins” scattered here 
and there along the path of least resistance, 
we must not expect to gather the golden fruit 
of industry and success later on. We have 
not been heading for the patch. If there are 
not more berry pickers in the golden patch of 
pecuniary and professional success, it is be- 
cause most of us are still loitering along Life's 
highway, satisfied to munch the inferior fruit 
had for the stooping. 


All Bunk? 


That is all bunk, you say. Well, so said a 
certain young lady of the Middle West in a 
letter received a short time ago. “I have read 
all the stories of success and how to attain 
success found in the Gregg Writer, and I have 
put into practice al] the suggestions for making 
myself a proficient and first-class stenographer, 
and now, what is there open for me? As sec- 
retary to the biggest man in this town at forty 
dollars a week, I have gone as far as I can go, 
both as regards financial and professional ad- 
vancement. Therefore, I think that all of 
this ‘success stuff’ is nothing but bunk.” 

Is it? How many stenographers, in small 


communities like that one, are receiving a 
salary of forty dollars a week, do you think? 
Do you think that she would be holding this 
position, which she herself admits is very de- 
sirable in many respects, if she had not made 
herself proficient in stenography? I confidently 
believe that there are a great many stenog 
raphers in that same town working under much 
less favorable conditions and for less money 
—for considerably less money very likely 


What Do You Say? 


Assume that you are one of a group of fifty 
or more stenographers getting, say, twenty-five 
dollars a week, grouped together in a depart- 
ment with a supervisor to time your production 
and check the letters and papers that you write 
—your business day one long series of dictation 
“takes” and transcribing. Assume further, that 
one of the officers of the company one morning 
found himself urgently in need of a good 
secretary. His office was pleasant and luxuri- 
ous, the work congenial and interesting, and 
the salary forty dollars a week. Wou!d you 
look with favor upon such an opportunity? 
Would you not cherish a hope and an ardent 
wish that he choose you for the position? 


It's Not Luck that Gets You Across 


I do not believe for a minute that the writer 
of this letter has reached the pinnacle of her 
career. The trouble is simply that she has 
come to one of the cross-roads in her life. 
Her problem is a serious one only in view of 
the fact that she is thinking, “What's the use 
of my studying to build up speed?” It is the 
wall against which many a promising short- 
hand career has been wrecked. Indecision is 
the greatest handicap to progress. Many of 
us, when we reach a certain point, take it for 
granted’ that it is time to rest on our merits, 
and have the misfortune to sit too long! The 
wheels of progress are running right along 
and, before we are aware of the fact, the rock 
upon which we have been perching with so 
much assurance will crumple, leaving us wal- 
lowing in the mud of rejection and despair. 

It is a big mistake to think that we are so 
good we cannot become better. If the job 
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we have is cramping our efforts—if there is 
no opportunity for growth and development— 
let’s get out of it and find something else! 
I would hazard this, however: It is not the 
job that is dwarfed in opportunities ! 

Have you prepared yourself for such an 
opportunity when it comes along? I am sorry 
to say that in many cases a man does not find 
a stenographer proficient enough to satisfy the 
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to build high speed and accuracy unless you 
tear down the old structure and commence 
building a new. 

And that reminds me. A young lady came 
into my office several weeks ago, asking what 
she should do in order to overcome “slow- 
handedness” in writing shorthand. She ex- 
plained that she has been working in a lawyer’s 
office, where much of her time is devoted to 


needs of the sec 
retaryship, and he 
must bring in some- 
one from the out- 
side. But this, you 
may be sure, hap 
pens only as a last 
resort. 


Look Over the W ati 


All progressive 
concerns are seek- 
ing efficiency and 
initiative. Do you 
have them? The 
ability to write leg- 
ible notes and read 
them instantly and 
correctly is the first 
mark of efficiency 
—your introduction 
to a_ high-class 
stenographic posi- 
tion. Yet, frequent- 
ly have I heard 
young and inex- 
perienced stenogra- 
phers say, “Oh, but 
I shall have a lot 
of time in which 
to transcribe my 


Stenographers’ Contest 


Copy 
SELF-STARTER OR TRAILER? 


There are just two kinds of men in 
business: Those who have to be started, 
and those who start themselves. No- 
body wants an automobile without a 
self-starter any more, and nobody will 
pay very much for the services of a 
man who has to be cranked up. The 
fellow who starts himself, then starts a 
few other people around the town, is 
the only man who can rise to the greater 
heights of success. 

Unfortunately, only a small propor- 
tion of the thousands of young men 
who graduate every year from high 
school are equipped with real initiative. 
These few are ke ones who, with a little 
special training, in a few years are ac- 
cused of having the pull or the luck to 
forge ahead. The rest are the trailers. 
And there are enough trailers to every 
leader to make the qualities of the leader 
stand out clear and strong. 

Young man, if you haven’t a natural 
store of initiative, in the name of all 
that’s necessary, start now and develop 
it. If you have to be cranked up—get 


typing documents, 
and only occasion- 
ally is she called 
upon to take dicta- 
tion. One morning, 
however, her em- 
ployer asked her 
to do some report- 
ing. Of course, she 
could not. He then 
recommended _ that 
she attend night 
school and study 
shorthand, because 
he would need 
someone to do re- 
porting occasionally 
for him. 


Overcome Y our 
“ Slowhandedmess” 


After dictating to 
her for a few min- 
utes, I found that 
her “slowhanded- 
ness’ was due 
primarily to the 
fact that she had 
never fully mas- 
tered shorthand. In 
the first place, her 


shorthand when I 
get into the busi 
ness office, and if I 
don't get down all 
of the dictation, why, I'll just patch it up.” 
The stenographer who carries that philoso- 
phy into business starts right in burrowing the 
hole in which he will afterward find himself. 
A clear-visioned stenographer will see that his 
opportunity for personal advancement lies in 
professional skill. Anyone who is content with 
a job in which he has all day to transcribe a 
half-dozen letters and may indulge in such 
inefficiencies as “patching-up” dictation, is 
working overtime in reading this article! 


A Plan of Aion 


On the other hand, if you are not satisfied 
with such a position and want something 
better, let me suggest a plan of preparation. 

If you have neglected to lay a good short- 
hand writing foundation, you cannot expect 


be a Success. 


out of it. Be a Self-Starter and you will 


shorthand vocabu- 
lary was woefully 
incomplete; and, 
secondly, she 
gripped the pencil so hard and wrote with 
such a heavy, cramped movement that it was 
utterly impossible to acquire any speed. 
Cramped writing is not compatible with speed ; 
a swift, light, and fluent style must be culti- 
vated. The cultivation of a smooth, easy, 
gliding motion across the page, with quick 
graceful pen lifts at the end of each character, 
will frequently increase writing speed as much 
as fifty per cent. This kind of practice will 
overcome slow thinking and develop codrdina- 
tion of mind and muscle, also. A good short- 
hand vocabulary, plus correct writing habits 
will, when coupled with practice, inevitably 
increase speed, unless there is some real physi- 
cal or mental handicap. 

“But,” exclaimed this young lady when told 
that her greatest handicap in the acquisition of 
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speed was improper writing habits, “how was 
| to know that I did not write correctly?” 
She could not know, of course, if she had not 
been taught, unless she had taken the trouble 
to study and compare her notes frequently 
with those in the Gregg Writer, or her text- 
hooks. 


This Contest Will Help 


An easy and effective way of finding out 
what kind of style you have is to take part 
in one of the shorthand writing contests— 
especially, the Stenographers’ O. G. A. Con 
test, here to be announced. We are united in 
the knowledge that we must keep right on 
striving to succeed, and to those who are am- 
bitious to improve their shorthand as a means 
of earning success, I extend a cordial invita- 
tion to take part in the Stenographers’ Writing 
Contest. 

Regardless of whether or not you capture a 
prize, the benefit is certain. 


Her Word for It 


Last year one stenographer wrote: 


Even if I do not win a prize, I feel that I have 
been amply repaid for the time spent on the copy 
because of the increased legibility of my notes. My 
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employer told me the other day that I was “getting 
real good”—that he had never known me to be able 
to read my notes so rapidly and accurately before 
It was the result of many hours of practice on the 
Stenographers’ Contest Copy, trying to “write with 
a swing, preserving proportion in lengths of strokes, 
etc., as suggested in the penmanship drills.* I thank 
you not only for the opportunity this contest affords 
but also for providing the inspiration that stimulated 
me to practice. It is an easy matter to slip into a 
state of indifference when one is fairly comfortably 
settled in a business office, and we stenographers need 
something like this contest to jog us out of the rut 


The confidence that comes from the 
knowledge that you are writing better than 
other stenographers engaged in your profes- 
sion, encourages you to assume more respon- 
sibilities; the pride that is inevitably coupled 
with efficiency adds to your pleasure, and the 
respect that you can command from your fel- 
low-employees and your superior officers will 
be a source of inspiration and profit 


Start Now 


Begin your practice now, using the Stenog- 
raphers' Contest Copy as material; then, when 
you feel you can make no further improvement 
in your writing, address an envelope, put in 
it the best copy you have been able to produce, 
and mail it to the editor of the Art and Cre- 
dentials Department before December 15 


Contest Conditions 


ERE are the conditions governing the Ste- 
nographers’ O. G. A. Contest for 1928: 


1. The closing date is December 15. All! specimens 
to be considered in the contest must reach us not 
later than midnight of that day. 

2. The contest is open to anyone (except those em 
ployed by the Gregg Publishing Company) who has 
been a bona fide stenographer, secretary, or reporter 
for at least six months prior to September 1, and 
who has not already won first place in a previous 
contest. 

3. The Prizes will be 

First place—Gold Medal 

Second place—Silver Medal 

Third place—Bronze Medal 
Fourth place—Pearl O. G. A. Pin 
Fifth place—Emerald O. G. A. Pin 


To all whose notes show exceptional merit, but do 
not take one of the first five places, Honorable Men 
tion in the Gregg Writer and the gold O. G. A. pin 
will be awarded. There is no limit to the number of 
Honorable Mentions to be awarded, and any deserving 
paper will receive it. 

An O. G. A. Membership Certificate will be awarded 
to all contestants not already members whose notes 
merit it 

The beautiful oval medal is small enough to be 
worn as a pendant, or to be attached to a watch-chain 
or fob, and when appropriately engraved, makes a very 
attractive prize. 

4. This is an artistic shorthand writing contest, 
and the papers will be rated according to the following 
points: 

* A series of special penmanship drills for the benefit of O. G. 
test entrants also will God them belpful. 


(a) Application of principles 

(b) Proportion of characters 

(c) Correctness of slant, oe. and joining 
(d) Freedom of movement 

(ce) Size of notes 

(f) Compactness of notes. 

5. Writing should be done in a column 2% inches 
wide. Either pen or pencil may be used, but if penci! 
is used, it should be of a medium soft lead and wel! 
sharpened, so that the notes will be suitable for re 
production. Black (India) ink should be used in pen 
writing for the same reason. The specimens of prize 
winners will be published, together with the contest 
report, in the February Gregg Writer 

6. Only 
one contestant 

7. Contest specimens must be prepared from the 
contest copy given here, and accompanied by a state 
ment telling how long you have done stenographic 
work, and where you are now employed; also, whether 
or not you hold an O. G. A. Membership Certificate 
This information will be kept confidential, if you 
desire. 


specimen will be received from any 
No entrance fee is required 


one 


Have You An Ambition? 


James Howard Kehler says that imagination 
is the supreme gift of the gods, and the degree 
of its possession is the measure of any man’s 
advantage over circumstance—the measure of 
his clutch on Success. It is imagining success, 
getting a mental picture of what you want to 


A. Contestants starts in our Uctober lesue. Stenographers’ Con- 
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do, that helps direct your efforts in reaching 
the goal. There is a great deal of difference 
between contentment and a dead ambition, and 
the fact that you are contented in your work 
should not deter you from entering this con 
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test to see what you are able todo. “The timid 
man,” said Mark Twain, “yearns for full value, 
and demands a tenth; the bold man strives for 
double value, and compromises on par.” 

More power to you! 


200 Words a Minute Accomplished by 
English Students 
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Two@oung “Speed Artists'’—Wéinners of the English National Championship 


RITERS on this side of the water will 

have to watch their laurels! There is 
a young man in England, by name Leslie W. 
Bear, who is but sixteen years old and who 
has secured from the National Union of 
Teachers a certificate for writing 200 words 
a minute! Last year he secured a 180 words- 
a-minute certificate when he was, of course, 
only fifteen years of age. This is a splendid 
achievement, since it is only the second cer- 
tificate for such a high speed ever issued in 
the British Isles by any independent, publicly 
constituted examining body, and that granted 
to one so young! 

The winner of the first certificate at 200 
words a minute was our brilliant young ex- 
ponent Miss Peggie Gibbons. Her first notable 
triumph was at the Conference of the National 
Gregg Association, held at Stratford-on-Avon, 
in 1925. At this conference, Miss Gibbons 
won the championship of the Gregg Schools. 
This was at a speed of 120 words a minute. 
At the same Conference she also won the Open 
Junior Championship, at 130 words a minute. 


In the following year, Miss Gibbons gained 
first place in the Gregg Shorthand Junior 
Championship, with the highest accuracy, at 
160 words a minute, successfully defending 
her title in 1927. In June of the same year, 
Miss Gibbons gained the certificate of the 
National Union of Teachers for 180 words a 
minute, and now in March, 1928, she was 
awarded a certificate for 200 words a minute 
by the same examining body. Miss Gibbons, 
who is only nineteen years of age, has already 
had a very successful career as a shorthand 
writer, and we shall no doubt hear more of 
her in the future. 

Word has just been received as this is being 
written that the National Championship con- 
test held in conjunction with the recent meet- 
ing of the National Gregg Association was 
decided in favor of Mr. Bear, with Miss 
Gibbons coming a very close second. The 
dictation was for five minutes at 200 words 
a minute, and the percentages gained were 
97.1% and 96.4%, respectively. 

Our hearty congratulations on these records! 
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The Key to Business 


HE study that you are beginning this 
| month has been aptly called “The Key to 
Business.” The title is no mere ex- 
travagance of speech. Shorthand alone will 
not make of its adherents wise men, nor will 
it by some magic process transform a poor 
stenographer into a business executive. It will 
not grow brains where none sprouted before. 
It will not give industry to disciples of sloth. 
It will not, of itself, take an ambitious young 
student in the commercial class and make of 
him over night a captain of industry. 

What it will do, however, is to take that 
student to the door of business, to the very 
portals of industry, and hand him the key and 
say, “Enter thou. The door is open to thee. 
What thou findest within depends upon thee. 
The responsibility—and the opportunity—is 
thine.” 

Consider in this practical day the lot of 
the young man or woman entering upon a 
career without a commercial training. And 
then consider the same young man or woman 
with a commercial training. This is an age 
of business. Probably ninety per cent of the 
available opportunity in life for the present 
generation is in the world of commerce. Un- 
less you prepare for one of the older pro- 
fessions, such as medicine or the law, business 
offers the only certain career for an ambitious 
young man or woman; and its possibility of 
opportunity is greater than in either law or 
the medical profession. Certainly the material 
prize is greater in business than in any other 
activity; and there is also service, indepen- 
dence, and personal satisfaction to be had, as 
in any essential and productive pursuit of life. 

Education, background, and character are all 
essential attributes to commercial success to- 
day; but in business all these very frequently 
wait—and sometimes wait futilely—upon one 
little circumstance that inevitably plays an im- 
portant role in any scheme of things so demo- 
cratic as business. That is chance—and the 
ability to make ready use of it. In other words 
opportunity is always available in the business 
world, the door is forever open, but too few 
possess the key to unlock it. 


Consider, then, the chance of the student 
entering business without shorthand and type- 
writing, as against the opportunity of one who 
starts off with the advantage of these twin 
arts. Take first the student of ordinary edu- 
cation, but without business training. He must 
of necessity begin his career as an unskilled 
laborer. If he hangs on to his white collar, 
he may become a messenger, a clerk, or maybe 
a salesman. Of course, in these days of spe- 
cialists, some special training is required to 
be a good clerk or salesman, but that is usually 
acquired after the start. Sometimes, he cannot 
secure a clerk’s job, and he must begin lower 
in the scale, which means that in his climb he 
has so many more steps to achieve. What 
opportunity does such a position offer? To 
advance he has got first to wrench himself 
loose from that position and spend the effort 
that perhaps he fancied he had escaped in 
school, in learning something else. More often 
than not, if he is ambitious, he will eventually 
learn shorthand and typewriting. And then he 
has made a start. 

Now take the student of good education as 
education goes—meaning that he has spent a 
stipulated time cramming his head full of 
information, useful and otherwise—but with- 
out business training. He has left high school, 
perhaps, or college, and what does he find? 
Usually he will be compelled to accept a posi- 
tion of the sort that he could have filled with- 
out spending four or eight years in secondary 
school and college, or else he will have to go to 
a special school and learn a special subject, 
whether law or accounting or secretarial work. 
Unless he does, he has got to “fiddle around” 
perhaps for months and years searching for 
an opening into which he can drive his excep- 
tional abilities and education. He wastes much 
time through lack ef vocational aid, and fre- 
quently because he never finds it he drifts 
hopelessly, never discovering an opening for 
his unusual capacities at all. 

Now, as against these two types, consider 
the secretary, whether of little education or 
great. In the first place, he has a job, the 
ready means of earning a living and—what is 
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more—of securing experience. And it is not 
as a messenger, a clerk, or a salesman. He is 
usually in a position, as we have already 
pointed out, where he can learn, not a trade, 
but a whole business. There is the business 
he is working in laid out before him in actual 
practice. If it strikes him favorably, he can 
learn it and by the knowledge thus acquired 
work himself up in it, or by special study he 
may start out for himself in the same line. 
If he is not impressed with it, he can try an- 
other. The unskilled laborer does not have 
access, in the first place, to this fund of inside 
information as does the secretary, and, in the 
second place, he cannot be so prodigal of 
position—he may not next time be so fortunate 
as to find a messenger’s job; he may even have 
to do janitor work—another drop on the ladder. 

And every drop on the ladder means not so 
much a loss of respect or prestige, although 
there is that in it, but, what is of more con- 
sequence, it means that much more of a journey 
to climb back again. Men have climbed from 
the lowest rung to the highest, and it can be 
done again; but it is the secretary’s good for- 
tune to escape much of the drudgery and the 
routine. He begins where many others end; 
the experience of others, both below and above 
him, comes automatically to him, to be ab- 
sorbed and made the basis of his own career. 

You have in your hands, when you finish 
the study you are now commencing, the key 
to unlock the portals to the treasure house of 
business. Enter thou—but the responsibility 
is thine! 


Culled from the Press 


HEN John J. Raskob, chairman of 

the finance committee of the General 
Motors Company and multi-millionaire finan 
cier, was selected to be chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee to manage 
the Presidential campaign of Governor Alfred 
E. Smith, the daily press was full of 
details of his life and among other things this 
interesting fact was brought out—that he was 
once a stenographer. 

At nineteen years of age Mr. Raskob 
“floated his bark of ambition on the seas of 
business for the munificent sum of $5 weekly,” 
said the New York Evening Post. Continuing, 
it said: “A stenographer—confessedly a good 
one—he won a raise to $7.50 which, in Lock- 
port, was considered mighty fine for a stripling 

“But Johnnie was ambitious. . . . When 
the chance for a job in far-away Lorain, Ohio, 
appeared, young Raskob wrote an excellent 
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letter in which he told his prospective em- 
ployer, Pierre S. du Pont, then president of 
the Johnson Company, that he set his worth 
at $1,000. 

“It must have been a fine letter, for Raskob 
got the job and went off to Lorain on March 
19, 1900, his twenty-first birthday. And the 
estimate of its writer’s ability must have been 
accurate, since, in less than a year, the Lock- 
port boy was graduated to a $3,000 a year post. 
In 1902 he went to Wilmington, Delaware, as 
assistant treasurer of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Company.” 


HE metropolitan stenographer who thinks 

her lot a hard one, should meet Miss Amy 
Okazaki, of Seattle, who uses a Japanese type- 
writer with 2400 characters on the keyboard. 
And with all, Miss Okazaki is as speedy at her 
keys as the most nimble-fingered users of an 
ordinary typewriter we are told by the New 
York Sun. 


467 VE always been in the lumber business 

I started in it when I first came out of 
school, and I’ve never done anything else. My 
first job was that of a stenographer with a 
firm handling Southern lumber. They were 
just organizing, and in the beginning I was 
the only girl employee and handled all their 
office work.” And this is how Miss Lola A. 
Long, who is now head of her own lumber 
business began her interview with a representa- 
tive of The World. The story of her rise is 
told by M. C. McCarroll, and she quotes Miss 
Long further: 

“This, of course, gave me a thorough back- 
ground in the business, and as their activities 
expanded and they added more girls to their 
office force I was logically the one to be at the 
head of the others. Eventually I became what 
amounted to office manager—if I’d been a man 
they'd have called me that, but as it was I 
didn’t have any title.” 

Miss Long concluded her interview by saying 
that in building up her business she has had 
to work hard, and whether or not the lumber 
business offers particular opportunity to women 
is something to which she has given no special 
thought. So far as she is concerned, it was 
simply a matter of finding herself in that field, 
and then going ahead as far as she could in it. 


ISS JESSIE C. KNIGHT, a stenog- 

rapher with the Big Four Railroad, 
pulled three small children from the path of an 
express train at Mattoon, Illinois. For this 
deed of valor Miss Knight received a medal 
presented to her by Mr. P. E. Crowley, presi- 
dent of the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany. A picture of the decorating appeared in 
the New York Sun, July 14. 
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ee Time 


ber is one of the most 

interesting months of the 
whole school year. It is the 
month of beginnings, new 
students, new methods, new 
tools, new accomplishments 
toward which to look. In 
fancy I can see several hun 
dred thousand eager and en- 
thusiastic faces turned expectantly toward us 
shorthand teachers, waiting to be initiated into 
a knowledge of the curious little circles, hooks, 
curves and straight lines that a furtive glance 
into the shining new textbook disclosed. A 
journey in the winged art may be almost as 
thrilling as a trip in the winged plane, and 
it will be fascinating and enjoyable. Besides 
that, it will be remunerative—will open the 
door to many professional opportunities for 
those who become proficient in it. 

In looking out upon this sea of faces, I see 
many earnest students, but there is always 
someone to tell them that a little shorthand 
learning will go a long way into the business 
world. Alas! that is not always so. This is 
a day of experts and specialists, and the boy 
or girl who does not train himself or herself 
thoroughly for the bigger positions in life 
cannot hope to fit into one. “She may be all 
right for some jobs, but she is neither rapid 
enough nor accurate enough for me,” an exec- 
utive will say, and he forthwith seeks a ste- 
nographer who is qualified to sit alongside 
his desk as his right-hand helper and secretary. 

I have not seen it to fail that the man or 
woman who later in life becomes discontented 
and dissatisfied with his or her position, is the 
one who never was properly trained to take 
advantage of a real opportunity when it came 
along. There are, doubtless, many stenog 
raphers in New York City alone who would 
like to better their positions, but they did not, 


I SUPPOSE that Septem 


The Time of Day I do not tell, 
As some do by the clock; 

Or by the distant chiming bells, 
Set on some steeple rock, 

But by the progress that I see 
In what I have to do; 

It’s either Done o'clock to me, 
Or only Half-past Through 


—John Kendrick Bangs 


in the beginning, make them 
selves proficient enough in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
The ambitious stenographer, 
or student, will study con 
tinuously to prepare for 
something better. My atten 
tion has just been called to 
the fact that a young stenog 
rapher whose ambition was 
to become a teacher in the public schools has 
just passed the New York City examination 
and is being appointed teacher of the system 
in a high here. Another young lady 
whose ambition was to become connected with 
a brokerage firm, found her opportunity a few 
weeks ago. She is now personal stenographer 
to the president of one of the largest bond 
houses in the United States, at a handsome 
salary. The only outstanding characteristics 
that distinguish these stenographers from 
others less fortunate is ambition and the will 
to do. The hours spent in practicing, studying, 
and training for the better positions pay big 
dividends. 

All of you who are studying shorthand for 
the first time this month can reach or approach 
the top of your profession if you have the 
grit and determination to stick to the job of 
specialization while in training. Focus your 
eyes on the goal you have set for yourself, 
and continue to march forward 

Unlimited perseverance and determination 
is required to keep one’s eyes focused on a 
goal when the road becomes rugged and dif- 
ficult to travel. We like, then, to measure 
our progress by something nearer to us—the 
mile-stones, a cluster of trees, or something 
not too far distant. If there are companions 
with us, we might have contest sprints to see 
which one wins, thereby decreasing the tedi 
ousness of the trip, and increasing mileage 

The Gregg Writer was among the first to 
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see the advantage of offering prizes and 
awards to shorthand and typewriting students 
who perform their work well in school. Last 
year nearly 75,000 students won these cer- 
tificates, pins, rings, medals, cups, and various 
other awards, while preparing for the greater 
rewards of professional work to be had at the 
end of the course. The joy of achievement 
is great—the knowledge that we are doing 
our work as well, or a little better than the 
other fellow is the greatest encouragement 
that can be given to us to strengthen our 
purpose and urge us on to better performance 
of our daily tasks. 

There are many opportunities awaiting the 
expert stenographer. For instance, I have 
been wondering who would be the first stenog- 
rapher to take an executive's dictation while 
cruising over the ocean in the air! That is 
coming some day soon. Will it be one of you? 
Who can tell! That would be a shorthand 
adventure, to my mind. Because shorthand 
is unlimited in scope, both practically and in- 
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tellectually, it is the key that unlocks the door 
to many brilliant opportunities. Shorthand 
may be the key to your success—master it 
well; measure your skill with the skill of 
other students who, like you, are writing 
shorthand for the first time this month. 

Nearly sixteen thousand students became 
members of the mighty Order of Gregg 
Artists last year. This organization has hun- 
dreds of thousands of members scattered all 
over the world. Join them, be one of them, 
work with them, and accomplish all that they 
have accomplished. 

You, as a stenographer and a Greggite, 
represent one of the finest, most intellectual 
armies of workers in existence. You are the 
standard bearers this year for your school 
and for your community. Follow the example 
of those that preceded you, or set an example 
for those that follow. You will be amply 
rewarded, when you come abreast of the 
finishing line, by a success that you had not 
thought possible of attainment. 


Gregg Writer Awards 
Complete Theory Certificate 


COMPLETE Theory certificate is 

awarded to students who qualify on one 
of the five theory tests mailed from this office 
upon application by the teacher. The tests of 
200 words each embrace the various principles 
in the Manual and are designed to test the 
student’s knowledge of shorthand theory im- 
mediately after completing the Manual. This 
certificate, evidence of your ability to apply 


the principles of the Manual, is required for 
promotion and graduation by many schools. 
The passing grade to secure a certificate is 
90% ; that is, you are permitted to have twenty 
errors on the 200-word test. If you fail to 
qualify on the first test, you may try the 
second, and so on—five tests will be issued 
this year. We shall be glad to have all of 
you avail yourselves of these tests. 


The O.G. A. 





HE Order of Gregg Artists 
is the largest shorthand or- 
) ganization in the world. There 
are hundreds of thousands of en- 
thusiastic members to be found 
OF THE] in China, Japan, Turkey, Siam, 
ORDER] Straits Settlements, India, East 
Indies, West Indies, Italy, Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, West Africa, Peru, Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, and Panama, as well as all 
over the United States and Canada. Nine 
new members from the war zone (Tientsin, 
North China) were admitted last June, and of 
that number, five received Honorable Mention 
and the beautiful little gold emblem of the 
Order for exceptional skill in writing. 
The O. G. A., since its inauguration in 1912, 
has been recognized as one of the most im- 
portant factors contributing to practical and 





EMBLEM 














artistic shorthand writing, and has done more 
than any other one factor toward attracting 
attention to the necessity for correct execu- 
tion of notes, thereby raising the standard of 
shorthand speed and accuracy. 


Standards 


Winning the O. G. A. certificate is a recog- 
nized testimonial of practical writing ability, 
and has been made a requirement for gradu- 
ation in many schools. Hundreds of O. G. A. 
clubs have been organized throughout the 
country for the purpose of educational and 
social intercourse, and the number of these 
clubs is increasing steadily every year. 

The standard set for winning the O. G. A. 
certificate is within your reach. All that is 
required of you is to develop a good short- 
hand writing style—a style that is dependable 
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and essential to good stenographic work. A 
certificate of membership is awarded to any- 
one who submits a qualifying specimen of his 
notes in accordance with the conditions speci- 
fied with each test, and written from the copy 
printed in this Department each month 
The tests are judged 
on: 


(a) The correct applica- 


(b) Smooth, even, and 
light lines secured by 
writing with an easy, 
fluent movement. 

(c) Correct curvature, 
slant and method of join 


ing 

(d) Uniform size and 
proportion of characters 
and uniform spacing be 
tween outlines 


Honorable Mention 
and Superior Merit 
Certificate 


To those whose writ 
ing is fluent as well 
as correct, Honorable 
Mention in the Gregg 
Writer and a little gold 
O. G. A. pin will b 
given. Either pen or 
pencil may be used in 
writing the specimen, 
but the writing should 
be done in a column 
two and one-half inch 
es wide, preferably on 
ruled paper. Practice 
the test given in this 
Department of themag 
azine until you secur: 
a copy that represents 
your best writing. Mail 
it to the editor of the 
Department before the 
twenty-fifth of the 
month following pub 
lication of the test you 
are submitting, to 
gether with the ex 
amination fee of ten 
cents. This specimen 
will then be reviewed 
by the examiner, and, 
if it qualifies, a mem- 
bership certificate in 
the O. G. A. will be 
awarded. If it does 
not qualify, your notes will be returned fto- 
gether with criticisms and suggestions for 
further practice. 
To those of you who are exceptionally skill- 
ful writers, the Certificate of Superior Merit 
is offered. While notes accepted for this 
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Plate for the May O.G. A. 


tion of the principles Te 
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certificate are judged by the same basic quali 
ties that determine the issuance of the Mem- 
bership Certificate, the standard is very much 
higher, and the must be written 
with ink. The examination fee is fifty cents 
4 detailed criticism is made on all papers not 
qualifying for the 
»uperior Merit Cer 
tificate 

The style of writing 
t necessary to become a 


specimens 


teacher or reporter is 
the style required for 
the Superior Merit 
Certificate Member- 
ship in the O. G. A 
represents skillful ex- 
ecution, but member 
ship in the “profes 
ional class” of the 
Order represents the 
highest degree of exe 
cutional skill. 


School Club Prizes 
and Honor Roll 
In addition to the 
certificates awarded, if 

or more § cimens 
any schooi club 
ualify, the writer of 
notes in the 
club will receive as a 


the be st 


special prize the bronze 
QO. G. A. pin; ina club 
of twenty qualifying 
specimens, the 
O. G. A. pin; in a club 
of thirty, the gold 
O. G. A. pin; in a club 
ot torty, a 


silver 


beautiful, 
jeweled O. G. A. pin 
set with emerald-green 
club of 
fifty or more, the 
Pearl O. G. A. pin; 
in a club of sixty or 


Wahl Foun 


stones; in a 


more, a 
tain Pen 
Teachers can pro 
cure a copy of the Art 
and Credentials Book 
let, telling about the 
club awards, by writing 
to this Department 
To insure expedi 
tious handling of pa 
pers, please examination fee with 
them, as tests received without a remittance 
are either returned, or sent to the file until a 
remittance is received 
To the class in which one or more members 
secure O. G. A. certificates, a beautifully 


send the 
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engrossed Honor Roll will be mailed on which 
to inscribe from time to time the names of 
the students in the class that succeed in be- 


coming members of the O. G. A. Let your 
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ambition be to have your name inscribed on 
this Honor Roll and hung in the classroom! 
The Honor Roll is available to all teachers, 
and may be had for the asking 


Order of Artistic Typists 





OMEONE has said that a good 

shorthand writer is only half a 
stenographer; a good typist makes 
the other half. Office production 
depends largely upon the efficient 
ere ic transcription of notes, and only the 
nes tS] student who develops a high degree 
of skill in typewriting has com- 
pleted the whole stenographic job. 

The Order of Artistic Typists is an organi- 
zation of typewriting professionals. The aim 
of the organization is to combine the indis- 
pensable qualities of speed, accuracy, and 
attractiveness of arrangement. If a business 
man has two applicants for a position, both 
seeming to measure up to the requirements, 
and one arranges a letter on a letterhead 
more attractively than the other, that one gets 
the job. There is considerable competition in 
the typewriting field, and the best typists win 














Junior and Senior 0. A. T. Certificates 


This Department proposes to make your 
typewriting practice more interesting by pro- 
viding certificates and awards along the way. 
The first of these is the Junior O. A. T. 
Certificate. This certificate is available to 
anyone who has finished the keyboard and is 
able to write a satisfactory copy of the Junior 
test published in this Department each month. 

Senior membership is open to all typists who 
have reached a speed of at least forty words 
a minute on plain copy. Senior tests must be 
accompanied by a signed statement to the effect 
that the candidate has attained this average 
speed in his class work, but the test submitted 
need not be timed, as it requires elements of 
arrangement that may slow the typist’s normal 
speed. 


Hints to Candidates 


Observance of the few suggestions given 
here will be helpful in the preparation of the 
copy. 

1. Read carefully the instructions given with the 
tests to be sure you understand what is required 
Keep margins as nearly even as possible. 

Do not erase; erasures are not permitted. 


Use good quality paper of regular letter size— 
eight and one-half by eleven inches (except where 
legal size is specified in the directions). 

See that the ribbon used is capable of producing 
good, clear copy. 





6. Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making 
two sheets to the test 
Indent paragraphs either five or ten spaces, but 
keep them uniform throughout the test. A lesser 
number than five spaces or a greater number than 
five, unless it be ten, should not be used 


Type a proper heading or caption on tabulated 
work. The wording must be clear and under- 
standable, but it must be as brief as possible 
Tests should be properly punctuated. 
Center the heading or title of a test. 
Double space always between paragraphs whether 
it be on single-spaced matter or double-spaced, 
but do not use more than two spaces. 


Mail the papers to the editor of the Department 
with sufficient postage to cover transportation, 
and enclose your remittance to cover the fees. 
Papers may be folded and sent in regular en- 
velopes to reduce the cost of postage to a mini- 
mum, but they should be neatly folded—otherwise 
sent flat. Papers that are rolled usually present 
a very mussy appearance and detract from the 
neatness of the copy. 


Type your name, name and address of your school, 
if you are attending one, and the date on each 
paper. If you fail todo this the paper may become 
detached and lost, in the event of which we cannot 
make a report. 

Submit the test before the twenty-fifth of the 
month following its publication. 


An examination fee of ten cents should be sent 
with each Junior as well as each Senior test, 
when both are submitted at one time for certifi- 
cates. Certificates of membership in the Junior 
or Senior division will be issued to all candidates 
whose work receives the approval of the examiners 


Bronze, silver, and gold O. A. T. pins, re- 
spectively, are awarded the writers of the 
best papers in clubs where ten, twenty, or 
thirty tests qualify for membership. Where 
fifty or more papers in a club qualify, the prize 
for the best paper will be a Wahl Fountain 
Pen. 

Junior and Senior tests are printed each 
month in the Gregg Writer. These tests may 
be practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen of each should be sent to us. Direc- 
tions for preparing the tests are given in con- 
nection with them in every issue of the maga- 
zine. Read them carefully. 

Since the typewritten transcript is the sub- 
stantial evidence of your ability as a stenog- 
rapher, the artistic appearance of your work 
may have a direct bearing on your success in 
qualifying for your first position. The culti- 
vation, therefore, of artistry in typing is a 
very important element in practice work. 

(Continued om page 32) 
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A few of the Credentials’ Certificates and Trophses 
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Competent Typist Awards 





T is not enough to be able to 

arrange material artisfically, 
and it is not enough to be accurate 
—business men are getting used to 
the idea of having speed and ac- 
curacy in typewriting and they in- 
sist upon both. In many business 
offices it is more important to be 
a fast and accurate typist than it 
is to a fast shorthand writer, because a con- 
siderable amount of typing must be done ex- 
peditiously and correctly. In our own office 
typists must be able to write a minimum of 
fifty words a minute with a very high degree 
of accuracy, and a greater speed is insisted 
upon when it can be obtained. The acquisition 
of speed is important in your training. 

To each typist who can, by repetition prac- 
tice on the test published in this magazine 
each month, write fifty or more net words a 





COMPE - 
~TENT 
TYPIST 











minute for ten minutes with not more than 
five errors, a beautiful Competent Typist Cer- 
tificate in two colors will be awarded. This 
certificate is small, will fit in a card case, 
and is a testimonial of your typing speed. 
To those that succeed in writing seventy or 
more net words a minute, a gold pin and 
Honorable Mention is given in addition to the 
certificate. 

To the school team that succeeds in making 
the highest average net speed a minute in 
the Competent Typist Contest to be announced 
in the November Gregg Writer, the hand- 
some silver trophy will be awarded, and to 
the students who succeed in winning the three 
highest places for individual speed records, 
beautifully engraved medals will be awarded 
in addition to the certificate, pin, and money 
prizes. 

Did you notice the picture of the trophy? 


Gregg Transcription Tests 


— are also certificates, prizes 7 
and medals to be won by your ability no 


to correlate shorthand and typewriting. 

It is obvious that having a knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting will be of little 
practical value to you in the business office 
if you cannot efficiently correlate the two. 
You should be able to transcribe your notes 
quickly and accurately at the machine the first 
time you try. That requires practice, and we 
give you the opportunity for such practice, and 
many beautiful certificates and prizes if you 
qualify 

Certificates 


The first transcription certificate is available 
to you as soon as you are able to write sixty 
words a minute for five minutes and tran- 
scribe it neatly and accurately; the second 
certificate when you can write eighty words 
a minute in shorthand ; and the third certificate 
when you can write one hundred words a 
minute in shorthand 


Gregg Expert Medals 


The bronze, silver, gold, and diamond 
medals are the highest distinctions to be 
awarded to shorthand writers. The tests for 
these medals require a shorthand speed of 
125, 150, 175, and 200 words a minute respec- 
tively on a test of five minutes’ duration. 


Test Material 


Material for the higher speeds (medal 
awards) to be given four times a year will 


be issued only upon personal request of 
the teacher. The material for the other 
tests is sent to the teacher each month 
without charge. All that is necessary for 
the teacher to do to get the material for cer- 
tificate tests is to give us his name, address, 
and the school at which he is teaching, with 
the request that the monthly tests be mailed 
to him. 

The tests are then sent without charge, 
sealed, counted out, and ready for dictation. 

After the tests have been given, papers 
should be checked carefully, in accordance 
with the rules published here, and those that 
qualify for certificates at the respective speeds 
should be mailed to the Credentials Depart- 
ment, together with the fee of ten cents for 
each test, if certificates are to be awarded. 
The tests are then reviewed, and, if the tran- 
scripts are satisfactory, certificates are issued 


Club Prizes 


Club prizes for 
awarded as follows: 


Transcription Tests are 


For the best paper submitted in a club of fifteen 
or more papers at one hundred words a minute, a 
gold pin—the decision to be made on accuracy, spell 
ing, arrangement, and genera! neatness of the paper. 

A silver pin for the best paper in a club of fifteen 
or more papers at cighty words a minute; and a 
bronze pin for the best paper in a club of fifteen or 
more papers at sixty words a minute. 

In the event that a mixed group of fifteen or more 
qualifying papers is submitted, with less than fifteen 
papers of any one speed, the club prize is awarded 
to the student making the best record at the highest 


speed. 
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Rules and Regulations 


If any of the following rules governing 


the T. T. activities is not clear, write us for 
an explanation when applying for the tests. 


1 


Rules promulgated by this department will be 
final in all tests. 

A writer may compete for any Junior speed at any 
time; but after winning a certificate at a specified 
speed, he will be considered ineligible to compete 
for a certificate at the same or lower speed. 

To compete for either the bronze or silver medal 
(125 and 150 words a minute) the writer must 
have won a certificate at 100 words a minute 
To compete for the gold or diamond medal (175 
and 200 words a minute) a writer must have won 
the silver medal (150 words a minute). 

All tests will be for five minutes’ duration 
Material will be properly counted out in quarter 
minutes. The material will be sent sealed and 
may not be opened until the time of the contest 
Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute for 
certificates; 125, 150, 175, and 200 words a 
minute for the Expert Medals. Material supplied 
by the Gregg Writer for all tests will be stand 
ardized as to syllable intensity. Syllable intensity 
will be not less than 1.20 and not more than 1.50 








Gregg Transcription Test 


having written for five minutes at sixtp words a minute, 
amb paving transcribed the notes neatip and accurateip 
on the (ppetwriter, ts awarded this certificate of progress. 
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The tests must be conducted according to the 
rules promulgated by the Credentials Department. 
In checking papers all penalties and errors will 
be rated as of the same value; that is, one error 
only should be marked for each incorrectly tran 
scribed word, each omitted or added word, each 
transposition, or each deviation of any kind from 
copy as read. 
Each deviation from copy, English or otherwise, 
is one error. 
Each typographical mistake will constitute one 
error (the standard of perfection in this respect 
is the perfection required im a business office. As 
erasing is permissible in a business office, an 
erasure will not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done. If it is badly done, it will con 
stitute one error). 
Each misspelled word will be marked one error 
(The Webster, Standard, and Century dictionaries 
will govern.) 
Each deviation from copy in the matter of 
punctuation, where the sense of the context is 
affected, will be considered one error. This calls 
for discretion on the part of the checkers, but 
certain general rules may be enumerated here: 
(a) A period for an interrogation mark is 
obviously an error, except in some doubtful con 
structions. (All possibility of doubt in such 
constructions will be eliminated, as far as possible, 
im the selection of the material.) 
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(b) The use of a comma for a semi-colon or 
vice versa is not an error. This is frequently a 
matter of. taste. 

(c) The omission or insertion of a comma is not 
an error. This is frequently a matter of taste 

(d) The omission of a period is obviously an 
error. 

(e) The use of a dash for a comma or semi 
colon, or vice versa, is not an error, In all im 
material cases, such as this, it should be remem 
bered that all authorities are not agreed on 
punctuation. 

(f) Faulty punctuation, where a clause is de 
tached from the end of ome sentence and placed 
at the beginning of the next, or vice versa, is one 
error if the sense of the context is affected. (In 
cases of immaterial clauses, this is frequently 
caused by faulty dictating, and the student should 
not be penalized when the sense is not affected.) 
Where the sense is changed, one error only should 


be marked. 


. 
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Gregg Transcription Test 


Loo arts 6 Minow 


baveng written for five aumutes af one hundred words 4 aunute. 
and having transcribed (he notes neatip amd accuratelp on (he 
typewriter, ts therefore atparbded this certificate of profinencp 
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Faults of capitalization should be marked one 
error each, except when deviation may be properly 
considered a matter of taste 


Hyphened compound words will be consideréd as 
two words or more, as the case may be. A mis 
take on one word of the compound will constitute 
only one error. 


Figures are counted as they would be read 

“38” is counted as two words. A mistake on 
one of the figures, therefore, will constitute but 
one error. 1923" (nineteen hundred twenty- 
three) is counted as four words. The writing of 
“1922” for “1923” would be one error only. The 
writing of “1823"’ for 1923" would be, similarly, 
one error. The writing of “1819” for “1923” 
would be three errors; and if every figure were 
wrong in the date, four errors would be charged. 


Errors are not charged both for the transcribing 
of wrong words and for the insertion of others on 
the same construction. For instance, the checker 
should count the number of words incorrectly 
transcribed and that will be the total of errors 
on that construction; but if the number of incor 
rect words the student transcribes on a particular 
construction exceeds the number of those he should 
have transcribed, he is charged always with the 
greater number. For instance, if he wrote 
“Secretary of State” for “the State,” he would 
be charged two errors. It will be seen that he has 
properly transcribed “‘state,”’ the only errors being 
the transcription of “secretary of" for “the,” and 
he is charged with the greater number, which is 
two. Similarly, if in a wrong transcription the 
words he supplies are less than the copy, he is 
charged with the greater number. Care should be 
exercised in not charging him for words correctly 
transcribed, although words on cither side of them 
may be subject to error. 

Faulty arrangement or centering of the transcript 
will be marked an error. Only one error of this 
kind can be marked on the complete transcript. 
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Faulty paragraphing will be marked an error, but 
only one error of this kind can be marked on the 
complete transcript 


A maximum of one error only can be marked 
for each word of the copy. For instance, two 
errors cannot be charged against any one word 
of the copy. For example, any single word both 
misspelled and improperly capitalized, will be 
marked as but one error. 


Ninety-five per cent accuracy will be considered 
qualifying. Transcripts with more than 5% of 
errors will be disqualified and will not be con- 
sidered by the Credentials Department. No papers 
containing over 5% of errors are to be sent to 
the Gregg Writer for review. 
The maximum number of errors allowed to each 
take are as follows: 
60 words a minute—15 errors 
80 words a minute—20 errors 
100 words a minute—25 errors 
125 words a minute—31 errors 
150 words a minute—37 errors 
175 words a minute—43 errors 
200 words a minute—S50 errors 
- Time allowed for transcribing will be: 
60 words a minute—45 minutes 
80 words a minute—45 minutes 
100 words a minute— 1 hour 
125 words a minute— 1 hour 
150 words a minute—75 minutes 
175 words a minute—90 minutes 
200 words a minute—90 minutes 


Shorthand notes of each contestant must be sub- 
mitted with transcript in all cases. Transcript 
without notes will not be considered. 


. The Examining Committee will consist of Mr. 
Gregg, Mr. SoRelle, Mr. Hagar, Mr. Swem, and 
Miss Ulrich. 


How to Condud the Transcription Tests 


The Junior tests for the 60-, 80-, and 100- 
word certificates may be conducted at the 
option of the teacher any time within one week 
after receipt of the material. The tests are 
to be conducted in accordance with the rules 
promulgated by the Credentials Department 
of the Gregg Writer. The papers, after they 
have been corrected, should be submitted, with 
a report signed by the teacher and counter- 
signed by a school official. 


Test Committees 


The tests for the bronze and silver medals 
(125- and 150-word speeds) are to be con- 
ducted by a special committee. The committee 
will consist of a teacher in charge; a school 
official (such as a high school principal, a city 














™—W hen the School Year Ends => 
What Time Will It Be by Your 
“Progress Clock”? 
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or county superintendent of schools, or a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, or a business 
college president) ; and a business or profes- 
sional man (for instance, a doctor, lawyer, or 
business man). A committee of this kind will 
be available in the vicinity of every school, 
public or private. 

As it is the intention to make these tests a 
definite and uniform criterion of ability, this 
end will be contributed to by the safeguards 
of such a committee. This committee will 
supervise the conducting of the tests, will pass 
upon all transcripts, after which they will 
make out and sign a report, and submit it, 
together with the qualifying transcripts, for 
review by the Credentials Department of the 
Gregg Writer. The first medal tests for this 
year will be issued in November, 1928. 

The tests for the gold or diamond medals 
are conducted only at the offices of the Gregg 
Publishing Company or by their representa- 
tives. 

Keep for reference the rules presented here 
for the giving of the Transcription Tests; 
they are not summarized monthly, as are the 
other rules. 


ERSISTENCE, faithful attention to in- 

struction, and determination are needed to 
win, and the student who intends to become 
a good typist and shorthand writer needs a 
good supply of these qualities. There will be 
days of discouragement, many of them per- 
haps, when the weak student will give up; 
but the plucky student will grit his teeth and 
keep right on practising. Frequently, a stu- 
dent will work for a month at a time without 
increasing his speed very materially, but if he 
has kept on practising the month following 
he will be the best in his class. 

You will realize your ambition to become 
a good stenographer or secretary if you have 
a vision to inspire you, your teacher to guide 
you, the Gregg Writer Credentials as an in- 
centive, and the will power to carry you over 
all obstacles to a successful accomplishment of 
your purpose. 

All these you need and can have if you will 
not only put your shoulder to the wheel, but 
keep on pushing ahead with all the enthusiasm, 
tenacity, and skill that you possess. 
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TESTS and AWARDS 











J 
SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage vibe development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges- 
tions and criticisms and you may try 
again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in ae accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writi It will be issued in connection 
with "the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the oe mod division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
Miseld wit § is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “‘plain”’ copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Competent Typist Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
a meets net on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No pa ue gating a less speed, or totaling 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” appear in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied hi the timer’s affidavit. A test is 

only 











until the 25th of the month 

ollowing publication. 
Fees: An examination fee of ten cents 
must accompany each membership test. 











No fee is dearged for speed tests. 


YS 





0. G. A. 


If you put enthusiasm inte your 
practice you will find yourself 
happy in writing out a fine speci- 
men of this test for September. 


The most obvious thing in life is that pee- 
ple are seldom as unhappy as their circum- 
stances would lead us to expect. Nobody is 
happy all the time. But a great many people 
are happy most of the time, and almost every- 
body has been happy at some time or other. 
It may have been only a momentary experi- 
ence, but it was very real. The point is 
that the aggregate of these good times makes 
a considerable amount of cheerfulness. 

Dickens does not attempt the impossible 
literary feat of showing us one person who 
is happy all the time, but he makes us sce 
a great many people who have snatches of 
good cheer in the midst of their humdrum 
lives. He lets us see that happiness is more 
a matter of temperament than of circum 
stance. Anyone can have a good time who 
can enjoy himself. 


0. A. T. 


Junior Test 


Make the most attractive copy 
you can produce of the following 
extract from Thomas Hardy's 
“The Storm.” See that it is well 
placed on the sheet—the “picture- 
framed” effect is what you are 
after, you know. Use single space, 
and supply a suitable title. 


Heaven opened then, indeed. The flash 
was almost too novel for its inexpressibly 
dangerous nature to be at once realized, and 
they could only comprehend the magnificence 
of its beauty. It sprang from east, west, 
north, south. It was a perfect dance of 
death. The forms of skeletons appeared in 
the air, shaped with blue fire for bones— 
dancing, leaping, striding, racing around, 
and mingling all together in unparalleled 
confusion. With these were intertwined un- 
dulating snakes of green. Behind these was 
a broad mass of lesser light. Simultaneously 
came from every part of the tumbling sky 
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September Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test fer Competent Typist Certificate, good until October 25, 1928) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 5. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 
Each 250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying 
figure, to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


AM expected to address you on Milton as a man of letters. Does that mean 
] that I am come to help to bury him deeper, not to praise him! How could | 

manage not to praise him when for years he has meant more to me personally 
than any other man or writer’ has ever meant? What though the turbulent age 
in which he lived seems far removed from ours and as small as it is remote; what 
though, thanks to the spread of knowledge and, in particular, to the discoveries of 
modern science, we envisage an earth’ and a universe vastly transformed from 
those in which he battled for his ideals and dreamed his sublime dreams; what 
though many of the stars by which he steered his bark have either disappeared 
from our heaven or been replaced by other guiding’® lamps; what though, amid 
this throbbing tumultuous present we stand amazed, new lights beaconing and new 
voices calling us on to the unknown, the fascinating realms that lie beyond ; what 
though, atom as I am of this new, strange universe, I could nof* if I would, dis- 
sever myself from it, morally, mentally, or spiritually; am I not nevertheless 
subject, as you are, to that law of spiritual gravitation which is as far-reaching and 
potent as its physical analogue, that law which forces me to seek out® the noblest, 
the highest for me and, when found, to follow it and to bear testimony to it? And 
when, after using as best I could such faculties as I had, in seeing and hearing, 
in reading and reflecting, it was borne in upon me years since that for*® me the 
writer of writers, the man of men, the personality of personalities was John Milton, 
then there was nothing left to do but, as it were, to preach him and his works 
whenever opportunity served. 


Like most apostles, especially self-constituted” ones, I have often been tempted 
to wish that I had been born under another star—under one that dwelt a little 
less apart. It was easy enough to laugh when some Sewanee students of mine 
years ago adorned one spring morning the freshly whitewashed fences* with an 
advertisement that read in staring crimson letters—“Take Trent’s Miltonic for 
the brain.” All that was needed, in the case of so excellent a specific, was to 
prescribe continued use. But it is not easy to maintain one’s poise and ca/m* when 
the god of one’s idolatry is openly flouted, or when his temple is deserted for what 
one feels to be paltrier shrines, or when such worship as is accorded him seems 
too often to be of the lips only. (2,455 strokes)—From “Milton After Three 
Hundred Years”’—by William P. Trent. 


[Repeat from the 'eginning until the end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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what may be called a shout, since, though 
no shout ever came near it, it was more of 
the nature of a shout than of anything else 
earthly. 

It was a stupefying blast, harsh and pitiless, 
and it fell upon their ears in a dead, flat blow, 
without that reverberation which lends the 
tones of a drum to more distant thunder. By 
the luster reflected from every part of the 
earth and from the wide domical scoop above 
it, he saw that the tree was sliced down the 
whole length of its tall, straight stem, a huge 
riband of bark being apparently flung off. The 
other portions remained erect, and revealed the 
bared surface as a strip of white down the 
front. The lightning had struck the tree. A 
sulphurous smell filled the air; then all was 
silent, and black as a cave in Hinnom. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Type the following matter in 
proper letter form, making up a 
letterhead to represent the station- 
ery as of the National Council of 
Educational Exhibitors of the 
United States of America, which, 
you will note from the information 
in Part II, has two office addresses. 


Dear Teacher: This will reply to your recent 
inquiry regarding our film service. For your 
information we are enclosing a list of the 
films which we are distributing free of cost 
save transportation. All films are of the 
theatre standard width and of an industrial, 
educational, and scenic nature. In applying for 
film service, kindly fill in the enclosed applica- 


[These tests are good only until October 
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tion blank, have is countersigned by the State 
Secretary, and return it to us. This will then 
be a service of the secretary and his Associa- 
tion to you, though you will receive films direct 
from our exchange in this city, or on circuit 
if we are able to arrange a satisfactory one. 
As soon as we are in receipt of your applica- 
tion we shall be glad to schedule films to meet 
your needs. Cordially yours, Secretary. 


Part II 


Arrange the following application 
form with space for City and date 
to be inserted at the very top of the 
sheet®@ and with blank lines for the 
answers to the questions. Space for 
the applicant’s name and local ad- 
dress should be provided below the 
questions. 


Application for Motion Picture Service to the 
Motion Picture Bureau, National Council of 
Educational Exhibitors of the United States 
of America. Indicate from what exchange 
service is desired—(Type 2 office addresses 
here). What is the make of your motion 
picture machine? On what date do you want 
your first reels? Seating Capacity? On what 
day or days will you show films each week? 
Occasion? Free evening entertainment; Re 
ligious Meeting ; Lobby; Educational Classes ; 
Factories ; Outdoor Show; Clubs. How many 
reels do you want per shipment? How many 
showings will you make of each film sent? 
Will you show films all months of the year? 
If not, give approximate date when you will 
discontinue. How many posters can you use? 
How many circulars can you properly dis 
tribute? 

25, 1928.) 


Club Prizes 


0. 4. f. 


Kendall Paimer, Shinglehouse 
Borough Public Schools, 
Shinglehouse, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mae McKee, West Frankfort 
Community High School, 
West Frankfort, Illinois 

Dorothy Fortune, St. Joseph's 
Academy, St. Paul, Min 
nesota 


Gold Ring 


Agnes Coffey, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 
Helen Hoetzer, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Illinois 


Gold Pin 
Elizabeth Hildebrand, 8t 


Awards 


Precious 
Holyoke. 


Gilberte Gelineau, 
Bleod School, 
Massachusetts 

Hilda Zessin, Community 

High School, Bast 

Peorta, Illinois 

Bethencourt, El Paso 

High Sehool, El Paso 

Texas 

Mazine Kreklow, Senior High 
School, Fort Atkinson, 


Donnelly Robb, Ne- 
braska City High School, 
Nebraska City, Nebrasks 
Eddie Rustan, St. Mary's 

School, New England, 
North Dakota 
Anna Brueck, St. Philomena 
School, Chicago, (illinois 
Mary E. Miller, Miami -Jacobs 
College, Dayton, Ohio 


Mary 


Anna 


Francis Commercial 
School, Milwaukee, 
consin 

Marjorie Carr, Rogers High 
School, Newport, Rhode 
Island 

Florence Siemen, St. Philo- 
mena School, Chicago, 
Illinois 


Wis- 


Silver Pin 
Deris McCormick, Stevens 
High School, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin 


Dorothy Salmore, Stillwater 
High School, Stillwater, 
Uklahoma 

Dorothy Buergermeister, Al- 

* vernia High Sehool, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mahlon Hiester, High School, 
Bremen, Indiana 


Bronze Pin 


Mabel Kridler, Apollo High 
School, Apollo, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Ardelle Morse, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Evelyn Monroe, Virginia Com- 
mercial College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia 

Dorothy Bradfield, Ridley 
Park High School, Ridley 
Park, Pennsylvania 

Martha Ragolsky, Merrillan 
High Sehool, Merrillan, 
Wisconsin 

Edna Dillon, Madge Bethel, 
Fosteria High School 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Wisconsin 

Charlotte Roeder, St. Anthony 
Commercial School, Gar 
denville, Maryland 

Elinor Robinson, Cambridge 
High School, Cambridge, 
Maryland 

Helen R. Connor, Saint Paul's 
Convent, Wilmington, 
Delaware 

Esther Dizsen, High School, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania 

(Continued om page 46) 
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The Twinkling of An Eye 


(Continued from page 24) 
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‘‘Stenoging” 
One’s Way Through College 
By Lina Longaker 


NE may “dishwash” one’s way through 
college, or play the mandolin through, 
or even sell papers to earn the neces 
sary means that makes a college education 
possible, but if one would earn one’s way 
through de luxe, let him take in hand the pen 
and stenographic notebook. Then, though he 
has no other means of support, if he really 
wants a college degree, the knowledge of 
shorthand symbols and the ability to use the 
typewriter put it within his grasp. 
Statistics show that each year the 
of those who are earning all or part of their 
college expenses is continually increasing 
and that those students, possibly because they 
take their work more seriously, make up a 
very desirable part of the student body. It 
takes brawn as well as brain to go through 
college, as one girl did, by peeling two bushels 
of potatoes a day, but to go through by taking 
dictation from congenial people is an education 
in itself. That at least was my experience, 
and it has been the experience of all those 
with whom I have talked who have turned 
stenography to profit while in college 


army 


The Route “de Luxe™ 


So valuable an asset is it, that, if I could 
talk to all the youths throughout the land 
who are thinking of going to college, I would 
say, learn stenography first; not only will it 
open undreamed of avenues of profit and 
pleasure while in college, but it makes the 
problem of placement, whether one is entering 
business, law, politics, or journalism, many 
times easier. And I would say to those who 
have been graduated from high school and 
who are now working stenographers—if pos- 
sible, go to college. Because you know ste- 
nography, college is within your grasp, and 
a college degree increases your earning power 
many hundreds of times. 

A recent survey made by Dr. Everett W. 
Lord, dean of the School of Business of 
Boston University, indicated that the cash 
value of a college education over a high school 
education amounted in the life time of an 
individual to something in the neighborhood 
of $53,000. This was based upon statistics 
gathered from 7,396 business men in all walks 
of life. Incidentally, too, although but one 
per cent of our population is college-trained, 


yet this furnishes almost seven-eights of our 
prominent men. 

College expenses vary so greatly with the 
individual and with the college that it is hard 
to indicate how much one needs to earn while 
in college. That it is not impossible to earn 
a relatively large amount is indicated by sta 
tistics recently gathered in Smith College 
There the very minimum expense is estimated 
at $1000 and the average around $1500. Sta 
tistics show that two-fifths of the college body, 
however, are earning all or part of their 
expenses. 


Paying His Way at Ann Arbor 


The following examples of how it can be 
done with stenography are fairly typical. A 
man, who recently completed a course in busi 
ness administration in the University of 
Michigan, paying his way with stenography 
furnished these figures: 

“During the summer, I earned $30 a weck, 
and as I was living at home I was able t 
save pretty nearly all of it, so when school 
opened I had practically all of my first semes 
ter’s expenses. During college I worked four 
hours a day and al! day Saturday for a busi 
ness concern that made a practice of em 
ploying student help. At I only earned 
$8 a week, but before I left I was making 
$12.50. It was hard work, but I had it all 
over the boys who were working four hours 
a day washing dishes, or waiting on table, 
or digging ditches to make their way through 
college. 

“Then I greatly 
by typing papers and theses for other college 
students. Too, when college was over, I was 
able, because of the office training I had had, 
to step into a job which paid twice as well 
as those secured by some of the fellows who 
also had a college who lacked 
specific experience.” 


nrst 


supplemented my income 


degree, but 


Through Barnard via Pen and Book 


Almost identical testimony was furnished 
by a girl who went to Barnard College in New 
York City. She had won a scholarship which 
covered her room and tuition, but she had to 
earn her clothes, books, incidental expenses, 
and board through stenography. As the cost 





4? 


of going to college in New York City is 
greater, she probably earned as much as the 
Michigan man. 

The college employment bureau secured for 
her a good part-time job, and she supplemented 
this with typing. As the demand for typed 
manuscripts was very great, she averaged 
seventy-five cents an hour for her work, while 
her college sisters could make only twenty-five 
cents an hour caring for children or doing 
some other such work. 

The college employment bureaus are ready 
and willing to help students earn their way 
through, and if the student is trained the 
ease with which they can be placed is simplified 
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many, many times. When I was in college 
there were hardly enough stenographers to 
go around, but I found, too, that one must be 
accurate, painstaking, and well-informed 

If one is thinking of using one’s knowledge 
of shorthand and typewriting as a staff on 
which td lean while he makes his way through 
college, let me say from the depths of my 
experience—know your shorthand. Have every 
important principle at your finger-tips, then 
venture forth to the college of your choosing, 
and you will find a royal welcome awaiting you 

Skill, perseverance, and determination will 
win the prize for you there, as they do in all 


walks of life. 


fe 


Business 


Letters 


Part-Payment Correspondence 


From Gardner's Constructive 
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tation,”” page 120 
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The LADS, or the | LGER 


Results of this Summer's 


Contest 
Report by Louis A. Leslie 


HE publication of Frank Stockton’s fa 
| mous tale, “The Lady, or the Tiger?” 
in our March and April Gregg Writers 
aroused so much interest in “What happened 
when the hero opened the door indicated by 
the princess?” that we invited our readers to 
help us settle the long moot question and save 
further speculation—for us at least—on a prob- 
lem discussed pro and con these many years 
We called not only for solutions, the logic 
and plausibility of which counted the most 
heavily of the several points on which the 
contest was decided, but for a vote by any of 
our readers who cared to take the trouble to 
register it, whether or not they wished to sub 
mit their “reasons.” 

The tiger polled a large majority of the 
votes—the final score, 582 votes for the tiger 
and 273 for the lady. Evidently we may feel 
some degree of certainty that it actually was 
the tiger which issued from the fateful portal! 
Having settled that important question the 
difficulty seems to be to agree on what hap- 
pened next 


First Prize 


The winner of the first prize for the best 
solution submitted is Miss Dorothy F. Granger, 
of Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. We are send- 
ing her a copy of Webster’s New International 
Unabridged Dictionary, India paper edition 
with library buckram binding. This is a 
splendid prize, but Miss Granger's solution is 
well worthy of it, as you may see for your 
selves on the following page. 


Second Prize 


Ihe winner of second prize is Mr. Howard 
Ray Allgood, of the Penn School of Com 
merce, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Mr. Allgood receives 
a copy of the same book in the regular paper 
edition. It is interesting to know that his was 
the first paper received in the contest 


Three Next Best 


The winners of third, fourth, and fifth 
prizes are Miss Lois Arnold, of the Nettleton 
Commercial College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; Miss Beatrix O'Connor, Berryville, 


Arkansas; and Miss Irene Jenkins, of the 
Plano Community High School, Plano, Illinois 
Each of these prize winners will receive a 
copy of the bible paper edition of Webs‘er's 
Collegiate Dictionary 


Honorable Mention 


exhausted the list of 
mentioned below 
Mention: 


These by no means 


excellent solutions, and thos« 
certainly deserved Honorable 


Frances Miller, St. John’s High School, Omaha, Ne 
braska 

Frances Kelley, High School, Decatur. Illinois 

Harriet Pepper, High School, Scituate Center, Massa 
chusetts 

Nell Happy, 
Kentucky 

James R. Power, Los Angeles, California 

Verena Dempewolf, Neiticton Commercial 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Winifred Robertson, Detroit, Michigan 

Mary Rinn, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Elizabeth Barlow, Katherine Gibb’s School, Provi 
dence, Rhode Island 

Agnes Werner, Barberton, Ohio 

Marshall Sigler, Nettleton Commercial 
Falls, South Dakota 

Benjamin J. Waterman, Andagoya, Colombia, South 
America 

Mrs. Grace E. Norman, Tientsin, North China 

Leola Cummings, High School, Herman, Nebraska 

Anna May Cook, Pomeroy, Ohio 

Delight Cronin, Hartford City, Indiana 

Alice Johnson, Seattle, Washington 


Mayfield Business College, Mayfield, 


College 


College, Sioux 


School Clubs 


Also we want to call attention to some of 
rood groups of papers which 
pupils of the following 


the unusually 


reached us from the 


teachers: 


Bertha Soker, High School, Herman, Nebraska 

Mrs. Stella Weldon, Nettleton Commercial Colleg 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Mother Agnes Josephine, St. Luke's School, Glenside, 
Pennsylvania 

Margaret Quinn, High School 
Island 

Avis Kellogg, High School, Shefficld, Massachusetts 

Zelda Hill, High School, Hortonville, Wisconsin 

Sister M Pastorelle, Blessed Sacrament School 
Irvington, New Jersey 

Mary Parker, High School, Decatur, 

Elethea Morse, High School, Grand Rapids, Minnesota 

Edith B. Brackett, Stevens High School, Claremont 
New Hampshire 

Beryl Worster, High Schoo! 

Alice Eckel, High School, Great Bend 

Mary Ruth Smith. Concord Township 
St. Joe, Indiana 


Rhode 


West Warwick, 


Illinois 


Closter, New Jersey 
Kansas 
High School, 
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For the benefit of 
those who were not 
subscribers to the 
Gregg Writer last 
spring when “The 
Lady, or the Tiger?” 
was printed in short- 
hand, we shall give a 
brief summary of the 
story so that you may 
be better able to enjoy 
the solutions and the 
extracts from solu- 
tions which we are 
printing this month 
and next. 


The Original Story 


In a barbaric king- 
dom long ago a cer- 
tain handsome young 
man had the temerity 
to fall in love and to 
be loved by a princess. 
The king, her father, 
in order to determine 
whether the young 
man was guilty of an 
offense to the state in 
loving one so _ far 
above his station, sub- 
mitted him to this 
test: the youth must 
choose one of two 
doors in the royal 
arena. Behind one 
door was a ferocious 
tiger, ready to devour 
whomsoever should 
open the door. Be- 
hind the other was a 
beautiful maiden whom 
he must marry im- 
mediately should he 
open that door. 

The princess, a hot- 
blooded damsel, who 
loves the youth deeply, 
learns that the maiden 
behind the door will 
be a girl whom she has 
had some cause to sus- 
pect might supplant 
her in the youth's af- 
fections. The princess 
discovers the secret of 
the doors and on the 
day of the trial she 
motions to the youth 
to open the door at the 
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He turned, and with a firm, rapid step he walked 
across the empty space. Every heart stopped beat- 
ing, every breath was held, every eye was fixed 
immeovably upen that man. Without the slightest 
hesitation he went to the deor on the right and 
grasped its heavy iron ring. 

Behind him, the princess had risen to her feet. 
Her hand clutched convulsively the bosom of her 
shining gown. Even before the door had begun 
to swing slowly outward, she had leaped with the 
agility of youth from the royal panoply inte the 
arena. 

“Stop!” 

The ery rang out hard and clear im that fixed 
hush. A million eyes turned upon her, and looking, 
were held in an hypnotic trance. 

Rigid, commanding—every inch of her bespeak- 
ing the thoroughbred that she was—the young prin- 
cess faced her parent. 

No word she said, but the impulsive, despairing 
gesture of her hands and the wild terment and 
pleading in her eyes were eloquent. 

Heavily, that monarch scowled. Gruffy, he 
ordered the royal guard to seize his daughter and 
bring her te him. 

Bat at the first clumsy movement among them, 
the princess turned and with quick, animal grace 
ran to the side of her lever. She whirled about 
in front of him, as the guards, their armor flashing 
in the sun, reached the center of the arena. Their 
advance was stealthy but rapid. In another instant, 
they would surround her and bear her away. 

As a rattlesnake strikes, but without warning, 
the princess dashed away her lover's hand, and 
her own tiny Jeweled fingers closed on the iron 
ring of that fateful door. 

The guards fell back! 
its feet! 

Now! Which? The Lady or The Tiger? 

A moment, the beautiful maiden turned, and 
her erect figure and pale face upturned te the sun 
was to live for many a day in the hearts and minds 
of those subjects, who now watched her tensely. 

Suddenly, the people realized that their princess 
possessed the secret of the doors. 

Already the creaking of seldom used hinges 
startled the brooding silence, and the iron-bound 
door yawned widely. 

Outlined against the black maw of the door, the 
princess stood, swaying slightly. 

Then, «a tawny bedy, massive in the mertiless 
sunlight, hurtled out of the blackness. Cloth of 
gold and yellow fur mingled as the tiger screamed 
his savage, bleod-thirsty war ery. Oblivious of the 
shrieks of women, the hoarse cries of men, and the 
frightened wail of little children, the tiger buried 
his dripping fangs inte his fallen prey. 

But he, whem her great love had thrust out of 
harm's way, now sprang from the background. 
With a choked ery, he flung himself on that yellow 
body, drawing his dagger. The glittering blade 
struck home more than ence before the furicusly 
lashing claws of the tiger were quiet, and conquered 
and conqueror lay by side. 

There was something prephetic in that last scene, 
down upon which Death rung the curtain. 

The youth's head rested on the outstretched arm 
ef the princess, and across them lay the dead tiger 
——the symbol ef that teo great love which had 
destroyed them both. 


The whole arena was on 
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right. The author 
stops the story at this 
point, leaving it to the 
reader’s imagination to 
say what emerged 
from the door. 

It was to solve this 
vexing problem that 
we announced this con- 
test in the May issue 
of the Gregg Writer. 


The Solutions 


This month we are 
printing the winning 
solution. Next month 
we shall give other 
solutions, quotations 
from the “high spots” 
of some solutions, and 
a tabulation of the 
various ways in which 
the lady or the tiger 
were disposed of in 
order to bring about a 
happy ending. For- 
tunately for the good 
spirits and pleasant 
dreams of the Contest 
Committee few of the 
contestants could re- 
frain from ending so- 
lutions to the tune of 
wedding bells. Some 
of the _ contestants, 
however, had the cour- 
age of their convic- 
tions and fairly wel- 
tered in gore, having 
the tiger consume the 
youth, the \ princess, 
the lady, or the king— 
singly and in various 
combinations. 

A few of the 
contestants submitted 
facetious solutions, and 
you may look forward 
to enjoying some of 
these with the Contest 
Committee next month 
A few of the solutions 
seemed to be uninten- 
tionally funny, re- 
minding us occasion- 
ally of that delightful 
trifle which was so 
popular a few years 
ago, “‘The Young 
Visiters.” 


LULU 
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To Achieve Success 


From the “Sacramento Union™ 





Kathleen Murphy, St. Mar 
garet’s High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Junior High 
New York 


lois Glidden, Pasadena High 
School and Junior Col 
lege, Pasadena, Cali 
fornia 


Marion Herbst, 
School, Rome, 


Wayne High 
Michigan 


Margaret Smith 
School, Wayne 


Gold Pin 


Mildred Hillis, Beckley Col 
lege, Harrisburg, Penn 
sylvania 

Anna Kurileez, High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York 

Evelyn Conkey, 
of Commerce, 
New York 

Helen Masley, 
of Commerce, 
New York 


Silver Pin 


Ferry! Garvin, Moorhead High 
School, Moorhead, Min 
nesota 

Emily Geimer, 
rodt, Wilmette, 


High School 
Yonkers, 


High School 
Yonkers 


The Mallinck 
Illinois 


Club Prizes 


(Continued from page 37) 


Allen, St. Mary's 
School, Scranton, Penn 
sylvania 


Mary 


Donovan, High 
Marysville, 


Richard 
School, 
sas 


Kan 


Marie Wysocki, High School, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Catherine Allen, College of 
St. Benedict, St. Joseph, 
Minnesota 


0.G. A. 


Washington 
Massillon, 


Derothy Johnsen, 
High Sehool, 
Ohio 

Nellie Green, San Jose Sec 

retarial School, San Jose, 

California 

Sirola, Central High 

School, Great Falls, 

Montana 


Anna 


Bronze Pin 


Anna M. Yohn, Downingtown 
High School, Downington, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary Molisiia, Memorial 
High School, Ely, Min- 
hesota 

Michael Woolworth, Drake 
Business College, Newark, 
New Jersey 


Connell, St. James 
Newark, New 


Catherine 
School, 
Jersey 
Cummings, Cherryvale 
High School, Cherryvale, 
Kansas 
Wruck, 
School 
consin 


Montello High 
Montello, Wis 


Edna 


Gowanda Public 
Gowanda, New 


Senton, 
Schools, 
York 


Leah 


Awards 


Anne Kabler, Waverly Town- 
ship High School, Wavy 
erly, Illinois 

Edythe Curtis, Moorestown 
High School, Moorestown, 
New Jersey 

Bernice M. Blaszizyk, Alver 
nia High School, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Elvie G. Ovysti, 
High School, 
den, Michigan 

Anna Heimerl, St 
School, Buffalo, 
York 

Geneva Hinkle, Riverside 
Business College, River- 
side, California 

Amy Gorwaiz, Monroe High 
School, Rochester, New 
York 


Lake Linden 
Lake Lin 


Ann's 
New 


(To be continued next month) 


Cecil MeCasland, Yuma High 
School, Yuma, Colorado 

Zella Hill, Brea Olinda Union 
High School, Brea, Cali 
fornia 

Norma Demske, Lafayette 
High School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 

Coleen Sizemore, Lancaster 
High School, Lancaster 
Missouri 

Arlene Turner, Sacred Heart 
School, Newport, Vermont 


Norma Shoppell, West Frank 
fort Community High 
Sehool, West Frankfort 
Illinois 
Derrenger, 
High School, 
Montana 


Henerable Mention 


Mildred Hillis, Beckley Col 
lege, Harrisburg, Penn 
sylvania 

Emily Geimer, The Mallinck 
rodt, Wilmette, Illinois 

Anne Kabler, Waverly Town 

ship High School, Way 

erly, Illinois 

M. Patterson, Waverly 
Township High School, 
Waverly, Illinois 


Harlowton 
Harlowtor 


Doris 
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Breaking Into the Game 


HEN the young writer has achieved 

reporting speed, has practiced on the 

radio, and on the speaker at the local 
meeting, and feels that he is ready to enter 
the ranks of reporting, he is met at once with 
a situation peculiar to the profession. For 
the lines of the reporting field are loosely 
drawn: there is no accepted method by which 
the tyro emerges gradually from probationer 
to full-fledged member. In law, the young 
candidate for legal honors spends a probation 
period of a year in a law office, and thereby 
in a measure fits himself for the profession; 
but a writer going, say, into a -cporting office, 
and spending his time ihere for a year, would 
undoubtedly learn much about the b:.siness, 
yet during that time his speed would nave 
diminished to a point which wou!! render him 
absolutely unfit for active work 


The Initial Plu: + 


There is no gradual proces: «1 i: caking into 
reporting. The young write: cuters the pro 
fession with a plunge or he dvesn’t enter it at 
all. Like swimming, he learus in the water 
and not on the floor or in the backyard. There 
is this paradox, too, about reporting: there is 
an active demand for young reporters, but 
there exists also an abiding suspicion of every 
new writer who happers along and thinks that 
he is a reporter. Environment makes of it a 
sophisticated profession. The practising re 
porter has seen much, he has heard much; 
he is a thoroughly skeptical and sometimes 
cynical creature. He en many young 
writers who blandly confess that they write 
two and three hundred words a minute and 
transcribe it without error. He knows that 
ninety-nine of them are lying; perhaps the 
other one can do it, and if he can, the world 
of reporting is his. 

As a matter of fact, the reporter realizes 
that the writer who admits to two hundred 
words a minute is not deliberately lying: he 
simply does not know what he is talking about. 
He has no conception of what two hundred 
words a minute means in actual reporting, and 


has st 


therein lies an obvious disqualification for re 
porting. He should have practised enough to 
know about actual speed and what 
he can do; if he doesn’t know, the chances 
are he doesn’t know anything worth knowing 
at all, or “kidding” himself—in 
whichever case he is not good reporting ma- 
terial. Therefore, the young reporter, knowing 
what he must be prepared to meet a 
certain degree of skepticism; but once he has 
proved that he can actually report, the door is 
s assured to him 


something 


else he 1s 


can di ; 


wide open and a care¢ 
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maintain no business of their own but go out 
on call for any of the established reporting 
offices. 


Work Plenty for “Good’’ Free-Lances 


In the larger cities, any good free-lance re- 
porter can secure all the work that he can 
handle. Some even prefer this kind of re- 
porting to building up a business of their 
own. They are known to the various reporting 
offices and are regularly called upon for their 
services. They go out on assignment, take 
the notes of the meeting; go back to the office 
which called them, dictate the transcript to the 
phonograph, and bill the office at the prevailing 
rate. There is no overhead, no worry, no re- 
sponsibility except to turn out the work satis- 
factorily, and collect. The next day the free 
lance reporter may be working for another 
office, and the next for still another. If he 
is capable, there is no dearth of calls for him 
at a respectable remuneration. 

The young reporter can start in this fashion 
He might call on the various reporting offices 
in his city, state his qualifications, and leave 
his name and business telephone. If he can 
induce one of these offices to try him out on 
a case, and can then handle it satisfactorily, 
he has made a beginning. Undoubtedly there 
after that office will use him as the occasion 
requires; and thence his reputation as a ca 
pable reporter will spread 


Civil Servece 


The other opportunity for the young reporter 
is to make the plunge from the spring -hoard 
of the civil service examination. This is pos- 
sible particularly in the states where the re- 
porting in the lower courts is subject to civil 
service. The speeds of these examinations are 
usually not exceptionally high, and where ex- 
perience is not an examination requirement 
the young writer with a good speed may do 
well on the examination. If his speed is more 
than average good, he may even top the more 
experienced writers in the free-lance field, who 
depend more upon genera! knowledge and con- 
fidence than they do upon speed. 


The requirements in the civil service ex- 
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amination for the magistrates’ courts in New 
York, for instance (salary, $2500 and tran- 
scription fees), are as follows: 
150 words a minute on opening to the jury (three 
minutes) 
75 words a minute on testimony (five minutes) 
words a minute om cestrmony (three minutes) 
75 words a minute on judges’ charge (five minutes) 
These speeds are probably higher than those 
re.uired in other states, but this examination 
is particularly available to the younger re- 
porter, since no rating is given for experience. 
There are other civil service positions in 
New York City payirg from $1500 to $2800 
a year, where the reporting we:k is before 
boards such as the Board of Taxes and Assess- 
ments, the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, and other similar bodies ; and like oppor- 
tunity for similar reporting exists in many 
other states 


Other Otheial Appointments 


As another possibility, the :oung reporter 
may resort to the appointing authority con 
ferred upon the judges in many of the dis- 
trict courts. In these courts, the reporter goes 
around the circuit with the presiding judge, 
who appoints his own reporter. The judges 
in the smaller communities, away from the 
larger cities, frequently find difficulty in se- 
curing i1¢porters; and therein arises the oppor 
tunity for the young writer just breaking in 
to the game. 


Study Your Own Ground 


As a suggestion, the young writer preparing 
for the profession should study the peculiar 
situation in his own community and state. He 
can find out from the state records and from 
the reporting offices whether the work of the 
courts is subject to independent reporting, or 
is under the jurtsdictior of the civil servic 
or tue individual judges ‘[hen he can mak: 
his campaign of preparation upon whatever 
he finds. 

The plunge is usually cold and breath 
taking ; but having made it and finding that vou 
have the ability to keep your head above the 
stream, everything else is easy. It all depends 
upon you and the preparation you have made. 
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